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Zimbabwe fightback 

Gwisai arrested - 
stayaway planned 



Movement for Democratic Change: under rightwing influence 


C ourageously defying a banning 
order, some 1,500-2,000 militants 
rallied to a demonstration on Feb¬ 
ruary 15 in Harare. Jointly organised by 
the National Constitutional Assembly 
(NCA), International Socialist Organisa¬ 
tion, Zimbabwe National Students As¬ 
sociation and Zimbabwe Liberators 
Platform, the demonstration was called 
under the banner, ‘No to dictatorship, no 
to neoliberal poverty’. 

Five people, including ISO leader 
Munyaradzi Gwisai, the Movement for 
Democratic Change MP for Highfield, 
were arrested after they gathered at the 
advertised assembly point. But these 
comrades had acted as a decoy for the 
main body of demonstrators, who man¬ 
aged to march to the ministry of justice 
offices, where they were tear-gassed and 
beaten by the police. A further 10 peo¬ 
ple were arrested outside the ministry. 

Those arrested were held over the 
weekend in filthy cells and some, includ¬ 
ing comrade Gwisai, were roughed up by 
police while in custody, although fortu¬ 
nately none were seriously hurt. They 
were charged under the Public Order and 
Security Act (Posa), part of the raft of 
repressive legislation passed by Robert 
Mugabe in his bid to cling onto power in 
the March 9-10 presidential elections. 
They were bailed on the Monday. 

The high court had earlier refused to 
hear an urgent application from the NCA 
opposing the police ban on the demon¬ 
stration, which was intended to be held 
simultaneously with events organised in 
other towns. Elsewhere, however, it was 
decided not to defy the ban in order to 
concentrate forces in the capital. 

The NCA was originally formed, in the 
words of comrade Gwisai, as a kind of 
“Trojan horse” by bourgeois liberals, as 
they launched their successful attempt 
to take over the Movement for Demo¬ 
cratic Change. The MDC was set up in 
1999 by trade unionists under the lead¬ 
ership of Morgan Tsvangirai, the MDC 
presidential candidate, who had an¬ 
nounced his intention of forming a ‘ ‘work¬ 
ing people’s party”. But Tsvangirai 
welcomed the middle class and capital¬ 
ist elements into his party with open arms 
and they subsequently wound down 
their part in the NCA - an action which, 
ironically, allowed it to come under the 
influence of more radical and leftwing 


elements, including the ISO and the Zim¬ 
babwe Liberators Platform. It also con¬ 
tains student and some trade union 
groupings. 

As well as its central demand for a new 
constitution, the NCA is calling for an 
end to violence, free and fair elections, 
the immediate repeal of Posa and other 
repressive legislation, reversal of recent 
attacks on student conditions and a new 
labour act, enshrining workers’ rights. 
The NCA is drafting its own alternative 
constitution to that of the increasingly 
authoritarian Zanu-PF. The ISO, sister 
organisation of the Socialist Workers 
Party, proposed that this should include 
the right to bear arms and rebel against 
an unjust regime, the nationalisation of 
land and the recallability of MPs - the last 
point has been accepted by other NCA 
components. 


In an interview with the Weekly Worker, 
Munyaradzi Gwisai described the NCA 
as a “radical, anti-neoliberal bloc which 
could be an anti-capitalist factor”. He 
hoped it could become a united front 
capable of winning workers away from 
the rightwing MDC leadership through 
a “programmatic break” and halting the 
“encroaching fascist regime of Mugabe”. 

The ISO views the February 15 dem¬ 
onstration as the start of a working class- 
led fightback. This view received a boost 
the following day when a conference 
called by the Zimbabwe Congress of 
Trade Unions, and attended by NGOs 
and other ‘stakeholders’, agreed in prin¬ 
ciple on a mass stayaway to be held within 
the next two weeks in the build-up to the 
election. Comrade Gwisai told me that the 
NCA-organised demonstration had 
helped to “build up pressure on the un¬ 


ion leaders, who are hoping to neutral¬ 
ise the movement from below.” The 
ZCTU general council must still ratify the 
decision taken by the conference to 
launch mass action in opposition to 
Mugabe’s assault on democratic and 
workers’ rights. 

Comrade Gwisai said: “Things are 
reaching boiling point. The main focus 
is not the election - although we must 
ensure that working class demands are 
heard in the campaign. The battle is 


moving to the streets. We need to ar¬ 
gue for a movement to stop fascism and 
for an organisation of working people.” 
He stressed the importance of building 
for the stayaway and working to 
achieve action of general strike propor¬ 
tions. 

As the MDC has come more and more 
under the influence of the right, and re¬ 
ceived the outright backing of imperial¬ 
ism, the ISO has correctly looked for 
other sites of struggle. It has, though, 
called for a vote for Tsvangirai - “at least 
we will be able to operate with bourgeois 
democracy,” national coordinator 
Tafadzwa Choto told us. In my opinion, 
this opting for the lesser evil is a mis¬ 
take - hardly a good way of ensuring 
“working class demands are heard dur¬ 
ing the campaign”. That would have 
been best served if the ISO had stuck 
to its former policy of making support 
for the MDC and its candidate, former 
ZCTU leader Tsvangirai, conditional on 
a public commitment to implement a 
series of pro-working class measures. If 
the working class is capable at present 
of mounting a general strike, it must also 
be capable of forcing Tsvangirai to take 
it into account. 

Nevertheless, it is important that the 
left in Britain and internationally express 
its solidarity with the ISO, the only revo¬ 
lutionary socialist organisation in Zimba¬ 
bwe. The decision of the Socialist 
Alliance national council to raise funds 
for the ISO must be acted upon quickly. 
Comrade Gwisai welcomed this support 
and expressed the hope that money 
raised for Zimbabwe unions - also agreed 
by the SA national council - would not 
find its way into the hands of the pro- 
Tsvangirai right wing. 

Comrade Gwisai called on socialists 
outside Zimbabwe to be ready to act in 
solidarity with workers’ strikes and 
stayaways through demonstrations and 
embassy pickets of our own • 

Peter Manson 


Donations to the ISO can be sent to the following bank account: 

First Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield Road, Leeds, LS98 1FO, United 
Kingdom. Account name: John Page; sort code: 40-47-78; account 
number: 1118 54 89. 

Please e-mail details of deposits to isozim@hotmail.com. 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Sectarian 

manipulation 

In the mayhem that engulfed the general 
meeting of the Stop the War Coalition 
(STWC) in Birmingham, one tiring was 
crystal clear. An alliance of the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Action, act¬ 
ing as the front troopers of an obscure 
muslim group, had planned to remove all 
those (including a number of progressive 
muslims), who have resisted the politics 
and practices of muslim fundamentalism, 
to dominate and manipulate the STWC 
in order to replace them with then own 
supporters. 

In the event, however, what they 
achieved was to split the coalition right 
down the middle. Their resolution and 
amendments, followed by supporting 
speeches, portrayed us as being anti- 
muslim, which in reality is a retreat from 
their earlier position of characterising us 
as racist and islamophobic. Ironically, 
these people, who now call us anti-mus- 
lim are the same people who, during the 
imperialist attack on Yugoslavia, sided 
with the Serb nationalist thugs who mas¬ 
sacred in cold blood many thousands of 
muslims in Kosovo. 

Then we did not accuse them of being 
anti-muslim since we acknowledged it 
was then anti-imperialist politics that led 
them to side with rabid Serbian national¬ 
ism. As it was our politics which led us 
to side with oppressed muslims in 
Kosovo against both Serbian national¬ 
ism and imperialism. 

By the same token, with regard to the 
war in Afghanistan, it is their anti-imperi¬ 
alist politics which has led them to side 
with barbaric and brutal muslim funda¬ 
mentalism and it is our politics that has 
led us to oppose both imperialism and 
fundamentalism. However, to expect the 
demagogues of the SWP and co to ac¬ 
knowledge that our differences are of a 
political nanire and not a racial one is to 
ask too much of these people. They 
would then be forced to expose some of 
their political positions that they have 
been so careful to hide from sympathis¬ 
ers and supporters of muslim fiindamen- 
talism. 

They invite the STWC to be more sen¬ 
sitive towards muslims who express their 
resistance through their faith. While we 
have no objection to this broad statement, 
we can neither accept the SWP and co 
adaptation of the muslim fundamental¬ 
ist definition on who is a muslim, nor can 
we accept the imposition of some reac¬ 
tionary and divisive practices as islamic 
expression. 

hi the first instance, we cannot accept 
the assertion that muslims who object to 
their religion being used for reactionary 
political purposes (ie, muslim opponents 
of muslim fundamentalism) are not really 
muslims or that there are no such things 
as muslims who are also socialist, anar¬ 
chist, liberal, etc. We think muslims 
should feel free to consume alcohol and 
dress as they wish without being threat¬ 
ened or their muslim status denied. In 
short, we cannot accept that only mus¬ 
lim fundamentalists are muslims and re¬ 
sistance to then politics is anti-muslim. 

hi the second instance, we reject prac¬ 
tices like that of segregating men and 
women or recitation of the Quran in 
STWC meetings as islamic expression. 
These practices, along with the 
politicisation of certain islamic prayers 
and their use as political slogans at anti¬ 
war demonstrations, has nothing to do 
with islamic expression and everything 
to do with fundamentalist politics, which 
is only one of many political currents 
among muslims. 

Furthermore, these practices not only 
have nothing to do with the basic de¬ 
mands of the anti-war movement, but are 
also extremely divisive. How does the 


SWP and co expect people from all sec¬ 
tions of the city to take pail in building 
the anti-war movement, when at every 
demonstration and meeting they find 
muslim fundamentalist practices are im¬ 
posed upon them? Is it surprising that 
even many progressive muslims have 
distanced themselves from the STWC? 

It would be no exaggeration to say that 
if we leave it to the two gentlemen who 
proposed the controversial resolution 
they would ask all women attending 
STWC meetings to cover themselves in 
order to demonstrate sensitivity to mus¬ 
lim (read muslim fundamentalist) senti¬ 
ments. They do not understand that you 
cannot extend the practices of the church 
or mosque into civil society. Places of 
worship have their mles; civil society has 
its own. 

By imposing its slogans and practices 
on the anti-war movement, muslim fun¬ 
damentalism wants to change this move¬ 
ment into one which is a front for tlieir 
reactionary political objective - a far cry 
from the civil rights movement where 
black churches put all their resources at 
the service of that progressive move¬ 
ment. There is nothing wrong in having 
an STWC meeting in a mosque with a 
mullah speaker as long as the aims and 
objectives of the STWC are promoted. 
However, there would be everything 
wrong with promoting a fundamentalist 
political programme at these meetings 
even if it is held in a brewery with one of 
the two gentlemen as speakers. 

The fact is that there are two political 
perspectives in the STWC with regard to 
the anti-war movement. The SWP and co 
aim to limit this movement to an anti-im¬ 
perialist movement, where they can fight 
alongside fundamentalists or Serbian 
nationalists against imperialism. 
Whereas we are part of a new, but never¬ 
theless growing international movement 
which aims to unite all the workers and 
the oppressed people of the world not 
only against imperialism and its oppres¬ 
sive satellites, but also for the creation of 
a fraternal international society where we 
have done away with all international 
forces whose only way of promoting their 
interests is through war and destruction. 

It is the inability of their anti-imperial¬ 
ist politics to address the concerns of this 
new movement which has infuriated our 
opponents and has turned the tragedy 
of their anti-imperialist politics into a farce, 
where in order to justify it they have to 
label us as racist, islamophobic and, in 
tlieir latest discovery, secular fundamen¬ 
talists. We could have laughed at these 
comedians who in order to advance their 
anti-imperialist politics find it necessary 
to frame us as being violent towards 
muslim women, leaving us exposed to 
violent attacks by muslim fundamental¬ 
ists. We could have laughed, had it not 
been for the fact that tens of thousands 
of the best militants have paid with then 
lives at the hands of muslim fundamen¬ 
talists as a result of their politics of anti¬ 
imperialism. 

Finally, let us give a helping hand to 
the philistine who through a method of 
trial and error is struggling so hard to find 
us a name. We should infomi him that, 
by calling us secular fundamentalists he 
is much closer to reality than ever before. 
Just in the same way that some muslims 
who are for fighting the islamic state are 
called muslim fundamentalists, we who 
fight for a secular state could be called 
secular fundamentalists. It is only be¬ 
cause we are fighting for a particular 
secular state that we would rather be 
called socialists. 

Salman 

Birmingham 

Union politics 

Alan Thornett doth protest too much 
(Letters, February 14) at what he claims 
is an “attack on Greg Tucker” (Weekly 
Worker January 31). A rather precious 
comrade Thornett uses the words “re¬ 
markable”, “bizarre”, “misunderstand”. 


“disastrous”, “wilful distortion”, etc. 
What I find “remarkable” and "bizane” 
is comrade Thomett’s own misunder¬ 
standing of the article - or is he ‘wilfully 
distorting’ it? I won't say his letter is 
“disastrous”, but it is certainly wonying, 
being so typical of much of the left’s 
rather infantile approach to trade union 
activity. 

There was certainly a criticism of Greg 
Tucker - but what is wrong with that? It 
is a very shallow and fragile mentality that 
construes such criticism as an attack. In 
my experience trade union activists - 
especially those with firm roots amongst 
the rank and file - are very wary of mere 
cheerleaders, of those who go all gooey¬ 
eyed when someone ‘prominent’ 
speaks, of arse-lickers in fact. Instead no¬ 
bullshit. plain talking is best. Also best 
is an honest critique, a pointing out of 
errors, weaknesses and dangers. While 
some others perfonn the role of unthink¬ 
ing backslappers, we tell it like we think 
it is. In my view a fine working class tra¬ 
dition. Those who place the interests of 
the working class above their own par¬ 
ticular sect, above their own personal 
ambitions and egos, have nothing to fear 
from plain talking. 

Comrade Thornett accuses the CPGB 
of misunderstanding the dynamics of 
the strike and advocating disastrous 
tactics, but only succeeds in display¬ 
ing his own ignorance of some fairly 
basic principles. The article did not ad¬ 
vocate a ballot on the wage rise im¬ 
posed by management. The comrade 
really should read sentences as a series 
of connected ideas, not as isolated frag¬ 
ments on which to let the imagination 
run riot. The article argued that had 
there been a ballot on the wage rise the 
offer would probably have been ac¬ 
cepted. It went on to consider a number 
of reasons not to have a ballot. Then 
followed a general consideration of 
democracy as the basis of working 
class organisation - constant pressure 
and control from the membership, an ar¬ 
gument for the self-organising activity 
of the working class and, incidentally, 
the means whereby socialists build 
roots amongst the mass of workers. It 
is comrade Thornett who, through his 
misunderstanding, narrows a general 
strategy down to the single tactic of one 
ballot - and then accuses the CPGB of 
his error. 

Comrade Thornett then proceeds to 
accuse us of another of his errors. We 
are told that we either “completely mis¬ 
understand the links between politics 
and trade union work” or we are guilty 
of “wilful distortion” - because we have 
suggested that comrade Tucker (and 
Bob Crow) may be a good trade union¬ 
ist first and a politician second. I won’t 
accuse comrade Thornett of distortion - 
it is clear from his argument that he does 
not understand the question. For com¬ 
rade Thornett the link is tenuous - for a 
trade unionist, politics is reduced to hav¬ 
ing the guts to stand in an election. Com¬ 
rade Thornett rejoices in the theoiy of 
two hats, to be doffed and donned as the 
occasion suits. On the one hand we have 
mere trade union politics and on the other 
general politics - two separate activities 
linked by an individual - not a cohesive 
political strategy to be carried into all 
spheres of life. 

I agree with comrade Thornett that 
credit is due to Greg Tucker. However, 
Greg, like so many other trade union ac¬ 
tivists, is left to his own devices. There 
is no revolutionary party coordinating 
and generalising struggles, and honing 
the strategy and tactics of the working 
class. There is a political vacuum that the 
SA could fill, but we are failing to organ¬ 
ise and to lead our own trade union ac¬ 
tivists, let alone workers generally. The 
SA trade union conference seems set to 
be a big affair - yet we don’t even know 
what trade union activists we already 
have. There has been no convening of 
SA union activists prior to the confer¬ 
ence - we are just chasing spontaneous 


events - like cheerleaders. 

Maybe we will persuade some more 
trade union militants to don a second hat 
and comrade Thornett will be content. I 
will not - we are capable, and the work¬ 
ing class deserves, much more. 

Alan Stevens 
Greenwich 

Offensive CPGB 

Unfortunately, comrade Greg Tucker 
and his comrades in the International 
Socialist Group have interpreted my ar¬ 
gument for maximum democracy at all 
levels in the trade union movement as 
“scabbing". At a number of public meet¬ 
ings in recent weeks, they have publicly 
accused supporters of the Weekly 
Worker of being “scabs” and comrade 
Tucker has charmingly dubbed our 
publication the “Scab Worker”. This is 
a silly accusation. 

The ISG falsely claims that in an article 
on January 31,1 was calling for a ballot 
on the now imposed management pro¬ 
posals. I think it is worthwhile reproduc¬ 
ing the offending paragraphs: 

‘The RMT has not balloted its mem¬ 
bers over the pay rise package offered 
by SWT management. The union, which 
demands 7.6%, argued that this rise was 
only worth just over four percent, as 
payment is staggered. SWT has now ‘im¬ 
posed’ the rise - which would probably 
have been accepted by most RMT mem¬ 
bers. 

“Ballots are of course very time-con¬ 
suming and expensive in the middle of a 
dispute. It is certainly not a principle to 
call for a ballot whenever an employer 
makes a new offer. Often, they can be 
used to undermine a left union leader. 
Margaret Thatcher was famously able to 
manipulate public opinion against the 
miners’ strike of 1984-85 when Arthur 
Scargill refused to ballot his members. 

“However, democracy must always 
be the basis of working class organisa¬ 
tion. In trade unions, which generally 
reflect the most basic level of class 
straggle and are mostly defensive, de¬ 
mocracy is best ensured by constant 
pressure and control from the member¬ 
ship. Sure, some union leaders will be 
to the left of their membership. But they 
generally exercise a pull to the right. 
Without constant monitoring from be¬ 
low. the union leadership will make bad 
compromises.” 

No wonder the ISG have not dared to 
call us “scabs” in writing. They have no 
evidence that would stand up to closer 
examination. Criticising the tactic of the 
union leadership (or even leading mili¬ 
tants and proven fighters such as com¬ 
rade Tucker) is not “scabbing”. On the 
contrary, open criticism and debate about 
the strategies and methods employed by 
a union leadership are the absolute pre¬ 
condition for building a confident and 
fighting rank and file. 

This particular dispute for the moment 
looks like it will remain ‘suspended’ - ie, 
it has for the time being lost. Without a 
strong, militant and well informed mem¬ 
bership, this will happen over and over 
again. Surely, we have to ruthlessly ex¬ 
amine our failures in order to learn from 
them. An urgent and overdue require¬ 
ment is the coordinated action of rank and 
file militants and leaders in the trade un¬ 
ions - exactly the role the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance could be playing. 

At the moment, hundreds of SA 
members are involved in dozens of 
‘broad lefts’ or other rank and file group¬ 
ings, some of them working against each 
other. These are often nothing more 
than election machines. It is not hard to 
imagine how much more effective our 
membership could be if they were or¬ 
ganised in SA fractions which would 
not, of course, be founded in opposi¬ 
tion to any existing rank and file cam¬ 
paigns and bodies. SA members in 
Aslef could argue with tlieir comrades 
in the RMT for the long overdue unifi¬ 
cation of both unions. SA members in 


all unions could fight in an organised 
and far more successful manner for the 
abolition of the anti-trade union laws 
(which most union leaderships put at 
the bottom of their agenda). 

The trade union conference organised 
by the Socialist Alliance on March 16 
could be a useful first step towards this. 
However, at the moment there is no plan 
to set up SA fractions. Frankly, there is 
no plan to do anything after the confer¬ 
ence - not even an organised campaign 
to repeal the anti-trade union laws. This 
situation was condoned at last weekends 
SA national council meeting by all or¬ 
ganisations present (apart from the 
CPGB). There will be workshops and 
meetings of members of the same union, 
but nothing more than that. 

The Socialist Workers Party has its un¬ 
ion fractions and publications for union 
members - eg. Across the Tracks and 
Postworker. But, according to the com¬ 
rades, there is no room for a publication 
of the Socialist Alliance that could openly 
report about disputes in all unions. But 
this is exactly what is needed to positively 
overcome the current fragmentation of 
working class straggles. 

Tina Becker 
North London 


Field day 

I came across this snippet from Aslef’s 
Locomotive Journal (February): 

“The TUC has slammed Thames 
Trains, operator of one of the two trains 
involved in the fatal Ladbroke Grove 
crash (it was the Thames train that passed 
the signal at danger and collided with the 
First Great Western HST), for ‘abdicat¬ 
ing responsibility for safety on the rail¬ 
ways’. 

“The train operator has announced 
that it is suing the health and safety ex¬ 
ecutive for failing to stop the breaches 
of safety law that caused the disaster. 
TUC general secretary John Monks said: 
‘By suing the HSE for not stopping them 
breaking the law, Thames Trains is abdi¬ 
cating its own responsibility for safety 
on the railways.’” 

I might add it also indicts the Labour 
government for allowing these idiots to 
continue with their franchise and for their 
continued pursuit of rail privatisation. 
What a field day an S A paper could have 
had with such a plum snippet! 

Peter Grant 

Chair, Manchester Piccadilly Aslef 


SWP favour 

I'd first like to say how much I enjoy the 
Weekly Worker. It usually has a good mix¬ 
ture of polemic, and a lot more ail and 
culture than most other newspapers. 

But I would also like to comment on 
the February 14 edition article, ‘Cynics 
refuse support’. It seems that, for the first 
time in my life, I find myself agreeing with 
Workers Power! Undoubtedly, WP has 
based its criticisms on the basis of long¬ 
time sectarianism, but they do have valid 
points. 

The CPGB (along with other groups 
around the world) has made it clear that 
they are prepared to uncritically support 
the programme of the International So¬ 
cialist Organisation (Zimbabwe). The 
CPGB seems prepared to ignore its meth¬ 
ods in order to curry favour with the 
SWP. 

Undoubtedly it is a socialist group 
fighting the bureaucratic, racist and capi¬ 
talist Zanu-PF government. But fighting 
solely in a liberal capitalist party like the 
Movement for Democratic Change, a 
group that has support even from an old- 
aged white dictator named Ian Smith, is 
a bad case of opportunism. 

Support for the ISO is fine. But don’t 
ignore the tactical, theoretical and politi¬ 
cal eirors of the ISO. 

Bill Blake 
Humberside 
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YARLS WOOD 

End asylum system 


T he week after the publication of the 
government’s white paper on asy¬ 
lum and immigration, events at the 
Yarls Wood detention centre were a 
timely reminder of the brutality of exist¬ 
ing government policy and the whole 
asylum system (see Weekly Worker Feb¬ 
ruary 14). 

Yarls Wood, near Bedford, is the larg¬ 
est ‘immigration removal centre’ in Eu¬ 
rope. It was die flagship of a fleet built 
by the government to expedite the de¬ 
portation of unsuccessful applicants for 
asylum. It is the ‘last stop’ before depor¬ 
tation and is one of several such centres 
around the country - others exist at 
Dungavel, South Lanarks and Har- 
mondsworth. All are needed to meet the 
deportation targets set by the govern¬ 
ment of 2,500 every month, starting in 
March, and 37,000 a year by 2004. 

However, arevolt by the detainees from 
February 14 through the weekend re¬ 
duced the Group 4-run, £100 million fa¬ 
cility to little more than a pile of ashes. 
What exactly led to the uprising by the 
Yarls Wood detainees is unclear. Cam¬ 
paigners argue that it began following the 
handcuffing of a 55-year-old woman who 
had been denied adequate medical treat¬ 
ment. 

This version of events has subse¬ 
quently been lent some credibility by the 
letter to The Guardian from an anony¬ 
mous visitor to Yarls Wood who high¬ 
lighted “poor or absent medical 
treatment” (February 18). Unsurprisingly 
the official story is somewhat different. 
Both Group 4 and the GMB, the union 
that represents staff at Yarls Wood, in¬ 
sist that no handcuffs were involved. 
Purportedly the disturbance began when 
staff intervened in a row between three 
women and restrained one, without 
handcuffs, who was “agitated”. What¬ 
ever the truth of the particular case, the 
Group 4 guards are notoriously profit- 
driven and unsympathetic in almost equal 
measure - adding to an already inhuman 
system where being in the wrong coun¬ 
try is regarded as a crime. 

After clashes between the ‘inmates’ on 
the one side and riot police drafted in 
from as far afield as London alongside 
the Group 4 guards on the other, several 
fires were lit. Some detainees seized the 
opportunity to escape from their incar¬ 
ceration, using keys taken from staff. 
Some may well have not been so lucky. 
At least 25 ‘residents’ are missing: either 
they escaped or died in the fne that gut¬ 
ted three-quarters of the complex. 

No socialist will shed any tears over 
the destruction of the centre. Given the 
circumstances of the refugee’s detention 
and mistreatment, tire hand-wringing lib¬ 
eral attitude of some, like the Refugee 
Council is simply revolting. Piously they 
intoned: “We don’t condone any crimi¬ 
nal act” and proceeded to call for any 
allegations to be “investigated and dealt 
with by the police and the courts” (state¬ 
ment, February 15). Needless to say, the 
most serious crime committed is the de¬ 
tention of the refugees themselves, who 
in making a legitimate bid for freedom 
have committed no ‘crime’ whatsoever. 

Unsurprisingly Beds police see tilings 
rather differently. As well as anesting 13 
would-be escapees, they were quick to 
announce a criminal investigation, claim¬ 
ing the whole thing was part of a pre¬ 
meditated plot. To this effect a Group 4 
employee was wheeled out to relate to 
the local press how there was an “odd 
atmosphere in the place all week”. Speak¬ 
ing to Bedfordshire on Sunday, a local 
newspaper, he told of “people getting 
together and there were a lot of secret 
discussions going on - at the end of 
which the word went round that they 
were ‘going to bum this place down’” 
(February 19). Not only that. The guards 
then proceeded to do their best to por¬ 


tray themselves as victims: “Every day 
staff are spat at, sworn at and abused 
both verbally and physically” (ibid). 
However. Group 4 itself was quick to dis¬ 
miss any notion of a premeditated at¬ 
tempt at a breakout: “There did not 
appear to be anything building up” (The 
Observer February 17). It simply would 
not do to officially admit that warning 
signs had been ignored. 

Former inmates present a rather differ¬ 
ent image, Codson Chaphiki, a 29-year- 
old teacher from Zimbabwe who was 
recently released from Yarls Wood, re¬ 
vealed that, “Detainees are treated like 
convicted criminals and the officers 
make you feel as if you are not wanted 
here” (The Guardian February 16). An 
understatement. 

Much has been made of the suppos¬ 
edly opulent facilities at Yarls Wood. 
Tales of the “10 well-equipped class¬ 
rooms”, “ six-choices for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner” and twin rooms with “en 
suite facilities” (The Daily Telegraph 
February 16) are meant to create the im¬ 
age of Yarls Wood as a rather benign holi¬ 
day camp. The ‘guests’ are made to look 
like ungrateful and rather impertinent mal¬ 
contents. Which all conceals the fact that 
the inmates are kept under lock and key: 
a well-equipped prison remains a prison. 

In many respects, however. Yarls 
Wood was not well equipped at all. The 
lack of any sort of sprinkler system made 
the fire all the more damaging. None of 
the recently built facilities has such a 
system. Even the immigration minister. 
Lord Rooker, was forced to concede that 
this situation was “extraordinary” - we 
can be sure that his own offices are not 
so deficient when it comes to safety 
equipment. 

Our arguments around asylum must 
be part of a general fight for consistent 
democracy. At a recent press conference, 
held after a demonstration against the 
events at Yarls Wood, Weyman Bennett, 
speaking on behalf of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, provided us with a perfect example 
of how not to approach this question - if 


T he rebellion by the Yarls Wood de¬ 
tention centre highlights in the most 
graphic way the inhumanity of the gov¬ 
ernment’s policy of Secure borders, 
safe haven. Tighter controls on the most 
vulnerable in a country which has had 
the worst record for detaining asylum- 
seekers across Europe. Labour’s 
schemes for asylum-seekers now make 
past Tory policy appear like the epitome 
of enlightened and liberal thinking. The 
Labour government is leading a cmsade 
against immigration and Yarls Wood is 
the result. 

Where socialists and immigration 
campaigners failed - allowing it to be 
built and occupied in what Paul Foot 
describes as “leafy Bedfordshire” - the 
detainees appear to have partially suc¬ 
ceeded. Half the centre has been razed 
to the ground. The question is, what will 
socialists and campaigners do now? 
There have been press releases, leaflets 
and discussions, along with some ac¬ 
tivity, including public stalls and dem¬ 
onstrations - all a good start. But what 
next? Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance 
has been taking an active part in the 
demonstrations, continuing its opposi¬ 
tion to all racist immigration controls and 
opposition to Yarls Wood. 

This message seems to be covered by 
press statements that have been issued 
by the Campaign to Stop Arbitrary De¬ 
tention at Yarls Wood, the Committee to 
Defend Asylum-Seekers and Barbed 


the short extract contained in the subse¬ 
quent press release is anything to go by: 
“The fire at Yarls Wood is an indictment 
of New Labour’s privatisation policies.” 
This statement - presumably referring to 
the fact that safety had been bypassed 
in the interests of profit - carries with it 
the implication that government-run de¬ 
tention centres would somehow be ac¬ 
ceptable. 

They would not. Detention centres are 
a product of the fundamentally anti¬ 
democratic asylum and immigration sys¬ 
tem. From our standpoint as communists 
and revolutionary socialists it is not just 
detention centres that are a monstrosity: 
so are forced dispersal, deportation and 
the whole asylum system. Freedom of 
movement should be considered a ba¬ 
sic human right - and not only for those 
claiming persecution. Every worker, 
every human being, must have the right 
to travel, settle and work anywhere in the 
world. If capital is free to move across 
borders, so too must workers be. Our 
critique begins from this revolutionary- 
democratic perspective. 

In other words, abolition of the sys¬ 
tem of detention centres must be set 
within the context of a broader pro¬ 
gramme for change. People before 
profit, our general election manifesto, 
outlines our approach succinctly: “The 
Socialist Alliance fights for freedom of 
movement, open borders and an end to 
immigration laws” (pl4). In making itself 
the hegemon of the democratic strug¬ 
gle within society the working class 
transforms itself into the tribune of the 
struggles of all the oppressed. It 
bridges the gap between staff and ‘in¬ 
mates’ at such centres. 

Thus, while detention centres should 
undoubtedly be closed, we are not indif¬ 
ferent to the concerns of the staff. We 
demand, along with the closure of the 
centres, that the centre workers be found 
suitable alternative employment without 
loss of pay in an altogether more useful 
social role • 

James Mallory 


Wire Britain. The most up to date peti¬ 
tion for the three groups calls for: 

• an independent public enquiry into the 
events at Yarls Wood 

• the immediate resignation of David 
Blunkett and Lord Rooker 

• an end to the detention of asylum-seek¬ 
ers. 

However, an earlier activist fax storm 
called on February 18 makes no mention 
of an end of detention, restricting itself 
to calling for a public enquiry. This ap¬ 
pears to assume the continuation of the 
detention system, subject to “safe¬ 
guards” - a sprinkler system and some 
training for Group 4 guards perhaps. Any 
public enquiry, even if it takes place, will 
be a long drawn out affair. Meanwhile de¬ 
tention continues and Yarls Wood is re¬ 
built? 

It is world capitalism that creates the 
system where billions of people suffer 
poverty and oppression - even in “leafy 
Bedfordshire”. The reason for migration 
is itself rooted in the barbarism and 
bankruptcy of world capitalism. The de¬ 
tention system and Yarls Wood are 
manifestations of the callous and cyni¬ 
cal treatment of the most desperate peo¬ 
ple in the world and reveals why the 
working class has to create a socialist 
alternative to the existing world order - 
not tie itself into it. 

This means a world without frontiers • 
Eryk Karas 
Bedfordshire SA 


Call for act ion 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 24, 5pm - Labour’s history: ‘Parliamentarianism v direct ac¬ 
tion’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 
Sunday March 3, 5pm - ‘History or technology determinism?’, using Ellen 
Meiksins Wood's Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

SA forum 

Saturday February 23,2pm-5pm, Central Hall, Oldham St, off Picadilly Gardens, 
Manchester. ‘Stop the attack on civil liberties’ - Pat Cassidy (socialist barris¬ 
ter). ‘How to fight the BNP - local elections in the North West’ - contributions 
from Tess McMahon, Burnley SA local election candidate, and others. All 
members/supporters welcome. 
margaret@homemanning.freeserve.co.uk 

Uprising in Argentina 

Socialist Discussion Forum, Sunday February 24, 2pm-5pm. upstairs at the 
Lucas Arms, Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1 (comer of Cromer Street). Speaker: 
Alejandra Rios (Partido de Trabajadores por el Socialismo (PTS) of Argen¬ 
tina). Plenty of time for discussion. 

Organised by New Interventions and What Next? 

Argentine Solidarity Campaign 

Supporter of Workers Party for Socialism (PTS) in Argentina available as 
speaker for meetings between February 18 and 27. 
argentinesolidarity@hotmail.com 

Eastern Region SA 

Conference, Sunday February 24, 3pm - ‘Where now for the political fund?’ 
Latton Bush Centre, Harlow. Speakers include Mark Hoskisson (SA NEC), 
FBU and PCS regional executive members. 

07946 269024; contact_ersa@hotmail.com; http:\\members.tripod.co.uk\ERS A\ 

Justice for Zahid 

Public forum - for a public enquiry into prison murder by racist cellmate of 
Zahid Mubarek: committee room 8, House of Commons, London SW1, 7pm. 
Monday February 25. Speakers include Imran Khan (solicitor for Mubarek 
family), Neil Gerard MP, Louise Christian (civil rights lawyer), Suresh Grover 
(National Civil Rights Movement). 

020 8843 2333 or 07903 931365; sgrover@monitoring-group.co.uk 

For or against the euro? 

CPGB forum: Monday March 4 - 7pm, International Centre, Abingdon Road, 
Middlesborough. 

Speakers: Mark Fischer (CPGB) and comrades from the ISG and the SWP. 
For more details contact Lawrie: 07904 244853 

What is to be done? 

Critique conference 2002: Saturday March 9, 9.30am (registration) to 5.30pm, 
Franklin Wilkins Building, Waterloo Campus, Kings College, University of 
London - ‘What is to be done and who is to blame?’ 

It is 100 years since Lenin’s classic work was written and there are no mass 
socialist parties and no vanguard party worth the name. Speakers, including 
Savas Matsas, Istvan Mesazros, Torab Saleth, Moshe Machover. Hillel Ticktin, 
Bob Amot and Suzi Weissman, will address the politics and political economy 
of this paradox. 

GKFA02 @ udcf.gla.ac .uk 

Teesside SA 

Public meeting: ‘Police corruption and justice’, Monday March 11,7pm, Trade 
Union and Unemployed Worlers Centre, 114 Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 
Speakers: Jeff Fowler (SA candidate for mayor); Janet Alder (Justice for 
Christopher Alder Campaign). Also invited: Ray Mallon (independent candi¬ 
date). 

Telephone 07940 244 853; TeessideSA@hotmail.com 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job cuts’. 
For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday March 16, 
11 am-4pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC 1 (back of Camden 
Town Hall, opposite St Pancras station). 020 7791 3138; office@ socialistalliance- 
.net 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

Artists against the war 

Postcards at 20p each. 

For more details contact: www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 
www.stopthewar.org 

e-mail: artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group e-mail: rdgl20@hotmail.com 




National demonstration against Bush and Blair’s 
war Saturday March 2. Assemble Hyde Park, Lon¬ 
don, 1pm. Stop the US torture of prisoners. Hands 
off Somalia and Iraq. Stop the bombing now. Or¬ 
ganised by Stop the War Coalition 


www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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NEW LABOUR 


Brazen arrogance 


arbagegate”, “a yawnathon”, 
M Mj “hysteria overload”, “crashingly 
dull”. These were just some of the 
derisory phrases deployed by Blair and his 
spin doctors in a fruitless attempt to deflect 
attention from the latest of New Labour’s 
‘cash for favours’ scandals. 

Now the name of Lakshmi Mittal can be 
added to those of Bemie Ecclestone and the 
Hinduja brothers (to name but two cases) in 
the list of those Labour Party donors who have 
benefited handsomely from Blair’s “business- 
friendly” approach. Since the stoiy broke we 
have seen a sorry tale of lies and half-truths, 
not to mention the crass ineptitude of men 
who are paid large sums of money, some of it 
from the public purse, to pull the wool over 
our eyes. Part of the problem was that at a 
crucial moment ‘president’ Blair was away 
solving the problems of Africa. Another fine 
mess they got him into. 

The difference on this occasion is twofold: 
first, the sheer brazen arrogance that charac¬ 
terises Labour’s second term contrasts mark¬ 
edly with the show of humility we got when 
the Ecclestone affair blew up shortly after La¬ 
bour’s 1997 landslide. It was, of course, pure 
coincidence that Ecclestone’s £1 million do¬ 
nation to the party led to his Formula One 
interests being exempted from the ban on to¬ 
bacco sponsorship. Gordon Brown demon¬ 
strably lied about his knowledge of the matter; 
but Blair said sorry and returned the tainted 
cheque. Not this time. Secondly, on this oc¬ 
casion, the smoking gun was actually in 
Blair’s own hands, which perhaps explains the 
frantic efforts by Downing Street to bury the 
whole tiling in a farrago of disinformation. 

The Metropolitan broadsheets have made 
predictable hay out of the affair but, huff and 
puff as they will. The Daily Telegraph is un¬ 
likely to achieve its goal of a public enquiry 
into what Iain Duncan Smith (correctly, as it 
happens) dubs a “trail of deception”. Memo¬ 
ries may be short, but it is still a little too early 
for the Tories to make much political impact 
with accusations of sleaze. The public reac¬ 
tion is likely to be one of weary cynicism, to 
the effect that ‘They are all the same’, as in¬ 
deed on one level they are. A pity in some 
ways, because Blair’s antics make the receipt 
of plain brown envelopes by some pathetic 
Conservative black sheep look like decidedly 
small beer. 

The facts are eminently straightforward. 
Mittal, an Indian citizen, who spends a few 
days each year in his £6 million summer pal¬ 
ace on Hampstead’s Bishop’s Avenue, is a 
billionaire whose fortune is based on steel. On 
May 27 2001, as an individual rather than cor¬ 
porate donor, he gave £125,000 to the Labour 
Party. This was not his first gift. In 1997 he had 
sent the party a more modest cheque in the 
sum of £16.000. His wife, Usha, as it turns out, 
was also a generous donor to the election 
expenses of a certain Mr (ex-minister for Eu¬ 
rope) Keith Vaz MP, whose equivocation and 
prevarication on the subject of inter alia his 
links with Asian business interests have led 
to his suspension from the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

After Labour’s victory, Mittal was one of a 
select group of donors who had the great 
honour of meeting Tony Blair at a party thrown 
by Labour’s fund-raiser in chief, Lord Levy. 
On July 23 Blair signed a personal letter to the 
Romanian prime minister, Adrian Nastase, 
backing Mittal’s bid to buy the Sidex steel 
plant in Galati. The deal was duly concluded 
in October to the evident satisfaction of all par¬ 
ties, especially Mr Mittal. Only later, as we 
shall see, did the extent of Blair’s gratimde to 
Mittal become apparent, through the aegis of 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (EBRD), which contributed 
some $ 100 million (£70 million) to the total £300 
million cost of the deal, £6 million coming 
straight out of the pockets of UK tax-payers. 

So much for the facts - what about the lies? 
On February 13 in the Commons, Blair de¬ 
scribed Mittal’s LNM group of companies as 
“British”. Wrong. With metal and other inter¬ 
ests ranging from Canada to Kazakhstan, from 



Blair: paid servant of anyone’s big business 


the USA to Zambia, LMN employs some 
125,000 workers, of whom around 100 (less 
than one tenth of one percent) work in Britain 
- a handful at LMN’s smart corporate office in 
Berkeley Square, the remainder at a small 
metal-bashing factory in Kent. LMN is actu¬ 
ally registered in the Dutch Antilles, a well 
known Caribbean tax haven, from which Mittal 
and his acolytes mn the group’s transconti¬ 
nental operations. Small wonder, therefore, 
that in the light of information readily avail¬ 
able to the public, the Downing Street spin 
machine was forced into a series of embarrass- 
ing and inconsistent retractions: first, “Brit¬ 
ish-based” (another he) and then “a company 
with British links”, a teim so opaque as to cover 
practically any contingency, but still deeply 
misleading. 

At first we were told that this perfectly rou¬ 
tine letter occupied only 30 seconds of the 
prime minister's valuable time on one of his 
increasingly brief sojourns in London. De¬ 
pending on which version you read, the let¬ 
ter was either drafted by Richard Ralph, 
Britain’s ambassador in Bucharest (who will 
neither confinn nor deny his authorship), or 
by some nameless figures in the foreign of¬ 
fice. 

We are informed that Blair knew nothing of 
Mittal, despite the fact that the man was one 
of the most conspicuous personal donors to 
New Labour last year. At first we were told 
that they had never met, then that they “may” 
have met at various functions, but certainly 
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that no “bilateral” meeting between them had 
ever taken place. Presumably the fact that ref¬ 
erences to Mittal as a ‘ ‘friend’ ’ of the prime min¬ 
ister in the original draft of the letter were 
expunged by Blair’s chief of staff, Jonathan 
Powell, or one of his myrmidons caused it to 
remain entirely outside our leader’s con¬ 
sciousness? He is, after all, a very busy man, 
what with helping coordinate president 
Bush’s global ‘war against terrorism’ and solv¬ 
ing the problems of the rest of the world when 
he can find the time. 

Whoever drafted it, the letter that Blair 
signed was in itself something of a bribe, for it 
contained the clause that Romanian accept¬ 
ance of the Mittal offer would set that coun¬ 
try “firmly on the road to membership of the 
EU" and with it a positive cornucopia of loans, 
subsidies and other benefits, an offer that one 
would be foolish to refuse {The Tunes Febru¬ 
ary 18). The actual text of the letter came to 
light not from any official British source, but 
from a Romanian website trawled by a re¬ 
searcher from Plaid Cymru, whose industry 
spokesman. Adam Price, played a key role in 
exposing the deal, which otherwise we might 
never have heard of. 

If Blair had taken the time to look into the 
activities of LMN he might have acted differ¬ 
ently - or would he? He could, for example, 
have examined the group’s record in Ireland. 
Back in 1995 Mittal bought the entire, formerly 
state-owned, Irish steel industry for a nomi¬ 
nal sum of £1. Six years later, only months 
before his bid for Sidex, Ispat Steel (Ireland), 
one of Mittal’s numerous assets, went bust. 
It still owes hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in unpaid VAT and bills to its creditors, none 
of whom, when the expensive legal wrangling 
is over, expects to receive a penny in the 
pound. 

Hardly surprising, therefore, that the Roma¬ 
nians wanted some kind of assurance as to 
LMN’s bonajides. Blair’s letter put their minds 
at rest, to say nothing of the EBRD loan. Clare 
Short, as minister in charge of the department 
for international development, signed an in¬ 
struction to John Kerby, the UK’s representa¬ 
tive at the EBRD, to promote Mittal’s bid for 
Sidex and back it up with hard cash. Only the 
American representative demurred. 

Short was reportedly “livid” about report¬ 
ing of the EBRD’s involvement: “It is not the 
job of the EBRD to promote British compa¬ 
nies. It is our job to promote the refoim and 
going forward of the foimer communist coun¬ 


tries” {The Times February 18). Exactly. The 
job of the EBRD, for which it was specifically 
founded, is to lend money to capitalists so that 
they can buy up foimer Soviet and east Euro¬ 
pean assets at bargain basement prices, in¬ 
stall some new plant financed by grants and 
loans, and then extract the maximum surplus 
value by using cheap labour. The average 
wage of Sidex workers is around £25 a week. 

Mittal certainly got a bargain. To begin with, 
the Romanian government obligingly wrote 
off some £630 million of outstanding debt. As 
if that were not enough, the Nastase govern¬ 
ment also undertook to exempt Mittal from 
import charges on raw materials and new 
equipment for five years, with no taxes on prof¬ 
its for the same period. Ispat Sidex, with some 
27,000 employees in Galati, despite its archaic 
infrastructure, is the biggest sheet metal pro¬ 
ducer in eastern Europe (excluding the foimer 
USSR) and accounted last year for around five 
percent of tire country’s GDR Some 150,000 
further jobs in supply and ancillary activities 
also hinge on the continued existence of Sidex. 
No wonder that tire Romanians were so keen 
to accept the Blair/Mittal offer. As one 
spokesman of the EBRD put it, “We did not 
wish to spoil the party” by drawing unneces¬ 
sary attention to the terms of such a lucrative 
deal {The Sunday Telegraph February 17). 

Having failed in Ireland, Mittal, with his 
successful investment in Kazakhstan in mind 
(another venture funded in part by the EBRD) 
obviously decided to go east in quest of 
riches. But there is the small problem of the 
current glut in steel that has depressed prices 
across the world and led to many thousands 
of job losses, not least in Corns (formerly Brit¬ 
ish Steel). Acutely aware of the pressures of 
competition, our “British” friend Mittal, who 
happens to own the sixth largest steel producer 
in the USA, spent the best pail of £500,000 
last year lobbying the Bush administration to 
introduce import tariffs on steel imports, a 
move which, if implemented, would have se¬ 
rious effects on Britain’s £250 million pound 
US steel export market. 

How should we, as communists, orient 
ourselves in approaching this whole tawdiy 
business? That it is yet another nail in the coffin 
of New Labour’s putative existence as in some 
sense a party of the working class, rather than 
a bourgeois party is self-evident. But we can 
spare ourselves the expressions of shock, 
horror and outrage to which the hypocritical 
establishment media have devoted so much 
ink in recent days. That is just part of the day 
to day game of Westminster politics. As if any 
of these complacent ideologues of bourgeois 
triumphalism and market economics really 
gave a fig for the plight of Romanian workers. 

Interesting to note in this regard, that The 
Telegraph group, in pursuing its case, sheds 
some crocodile tears over the fact that, only 
months since the deal was done and dusted, 
die Romanian government is threatening to 
sue Mittal for failing to pay healdi and unem¬ 
ployment insurance contributions for the 
Sidex workforce. Yet when it comes to the situ¬ 
ation of workers on the railways in Britain, the 
talk is only of a new red threat from the RMT 
and other purportedly ‘extremist’ unions who 
must, obviously, be roundly condemned. 
Workers’ jobs and rights can be defended only 
if they are safely abroad while contributing to 
a promising party political rumpus at home. 

Some on the left will no doubt concentrate 
on the fact that yet more British jobs will be 
sacrificed as a result of Labour’s intervention 
on Mittal’s behalf. He may not be British him¬ 
self. but surely Mittal could have done some- 
tiring to secure the future of our steelworkers 
as opposed to those of ‘foreigners’? We all 
know what has happened in Wales and else¬ 
where in tiie UK as a result of the so-called 
‘rationalisation’ of steel production in line with 
world market conditions. But to argue that our 
workers would be better off being exploited 
by our ‘own’ capitalists, backed up by our 
‘own’ Labour government is just a politically 
bankrupt, insular and nationalist - certainly not 
a socialist or communist perspective • 

Maurice Bernal 
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LABOUR MOVEMENT 


Communist 
Party books 



A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


the 
enemy 
camp 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


me Sovwt Union: 

from reroluton to COuntcrrrroA^on 


rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 


Jock Conrad 

Introduction by Mary Ward 


Problems 

of communist organisation 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Crow win boost 


I t is excellent news that Bob Crow has been 
elected general secretary of the National 
Union of Rail, Maritime and Transport 
Workers (RMT). With 12,051 votes he easily 
beat the rightwingers Phil Bialyk (4,512) and 
Ray Spry-Shute (1,997). Around 30% voted 
in the postal ballot, a relatively good turnout 
in circumstances where the working class is 
currently short of self-belief. 

Socialist Worker is quite correct to observe 
that, in view of the red-baiting campaign 
launched in an effort to blunt the RMT’s cam¬ 
paign of strikes, comrade Crow’s victory will 
have “boosted the confidence of union ac¬ 
tivists to push for industrial action” (Febru¬ 
ary 23). However, whether the currently 
‘suspended’ RMT action against South West 
Trains can be re-ignited remains to be seen. 

Comrade Crow’s victory can undoubtedly 
be seen as a leftwing anti-Labour vote. He has 
openly spoken out for the renationalisation 
of the railways - even if he has failed to em¬ 
phasise that it should be mn under the demo¬ 
cratic control of workers and passengers (ie, 
no return to old-style, top-down BR nation¬ 
alisation). He has noted the obvious problem 
of railworkers being represented by three rail 
unions. 

Encouragingly, comrade Crow is explicitly 
for the abolition of the monarchy: “I’ve got 
more in common with a Chinese coolie than 
with Princess Anne” ( Daily Telegraph Feb¬ 


ruary 16). Unlike the SWP, comrade Crow does 
not seem to view the fight for a republic as a 
diversion from the class struggle. Also, he has 
no compunction about describing himself - 
openly - as a communist (even if the main¬ 
stream press insist on calling comrade Crow 
an “ex-communist”). Six years ago he left the 
Communist Party of Britain /Morning Star 
grouping to join Arthur Scargill’s Socialist 
Labour Party. He has since parted with Scar- 
gill and in the general election supported 
Louise Christian as the Socialist Alliance can¬ 
didate in Hornsey and Wood Green, but has 
so far held back from backing the alliance it¬ 
self. 

Despite that, comrade Crow told The Ob¬ 
server that the reason why he let his SLP 
membership lapse was because he believes 
“that all UK socialist parties should unite” 
(February 17). Like other socialists in the 
trade unions, he should of course join the 
SA. However, from the above sentiments we 
can see that comrade Crow’s politics is more 
advanced than anything offered up by Scar- 
gill or even the Socialist Party’s Dave Nellist 
- former national chair of the SA - who pre¬ 
ferred to remain loyal to the sectarian project 
of Peter Taaffe than embrace left unity. 

Nevertheless, Bob Crow’s politics still be¬ 
tray his ‘official communistVScargillite back¬ 
ground: “I don’t think communism failed - the 
problem was the lack of democracy. They had 


far better hospitals, far better education. I went 
to Cuba and they may not have had satellite 
dishes or DVD players, but they had a doctor 
on every comer, they had good schools. If the 
communist regimes had got more people in¬ 
volved in democratic decisions, they would 
still be there now” ( The Daily Telegraph Feb¬ 
ruary 16). 

Real socialism, let alone communism, surely 
requires a little more than the ‘involvement’ 
of the working class. In the same way, real 
militancy does not come from union leaders. 
Without constant pressure from a fully in¬ 
formed membership, there is always a danger 
of union leaders ‘not delivering’. The Ob¬ 
server reminds its readers that, for example, 
“Mick Rix and Dave Prentis have not proved 
as awkward as was feared” (February 17). 

We only support comrade Crow and other 
leftwing trade union leaders insofar as they 
act in the interests of the working class. We 
must always judge them by their actions, not 
their words or their distorted media image. Are 
those leaders working to build a confident and 
fighting rank and file movement? Are they 
using the most democratic means available to 
keep in contact with members and canvass 
their opinions as often as possible? Are they 
fighting sectionalism? 

l^et us hope that these expectations are not 
dashed # 

Tina Becker 


Remembering Chartist Harney 


S ome 20 people gathered in Greenwich 
on February 16 to commemorate the life 
and work of the leading Chartist, George 
Harney, at a meeting sponsored by the Re¬ 
publican Communist Network and financially 
aided by the Thomas Paine Society. 

After comradely greetings from the RCN 
(Scotland) were read out, Terry Liddle opened 
the meeting by saying he would not be call¬ 
ing for a minute’s silence for Margaret Wind¬ 
sor, a bigot who enjoyed vast, unearned wealth 
and who undermined her own health. 

As Dave Nellist was regrettably unable to 
attend, the first speech was given by Chris 
Ford, a PCS branch secretary and editor of 
Hobgoblin. He described some of the histori¬ 
cal background to Harney’s life and work. He 
described the struggles around the 
unstamped press during which Harney was 
imprisoned. He retold the story of the Lon¬ 
don Democratic Association, which was the 
extreme left, physical-force wing of Chartism. 
It opposed any alliance with the middle class 
and radical MPs, being a strictly independ¬ 
ent working class organisation. 

The LDA often met in pubs, including the 
aptly named Tree of Liberty in east London. 


With the ‘Garbagegate’ scandal in full 
swing, the recent findings of an opinion 
poll were a little surprising. Labour has 
actually increased its standing to 47% 
despite the revelations that the party re¬ 
ceived £120,000 from a billionaire who just 
happened to benefit from a key recommen¬ 
dation for a lucrative deal with the Roma¬ 
nian government. 

Unfortunately, I can’t report donations 
of a similar size to our fighting fund. How¬ 
ever, we did have something of a bumper 
week. Many thanks go to TR (£30), GH and 


It aimed to end alcohol abuse by crushing the 
immorality of the ruling class. At its meetings 
the literate would read aloud the radical press 
for those unable to read. The LDA opposed 
the respectable, compromising wing of Chart¬ 
ism and wanted to overthrow the ruling class. 

Comrade Ford detailed some of the influ¬ 
ences on Harney such as Thomas Spence and 
Marat. He was of the opinion that if in 1839 
the Chartists had taken Harney’s advice there 
would have been a successful revolution. 

Bob Morell, secretary of the Thomas Paine 
Society, said he had first heard of Harney from 
Jimmy Rowse, a Nottingham republican. It was 
important to realise that some Chartists called 
themselves ultra-Tories. He also drew atten¬ 
tion to Harney’s support amongst women, 
who presented him with a silk handkerchief 
in appreciation of his support for their rights. 

Comrade Morell detailed the relationship 
between Harney and George Holyoake, who 
had been arrested in Cheltenham for blas¬ 
phemy. The local press called socialism 
“devilism”. Harney, he said, like Paine was 
almost forgotten, but it was important that we 
celebrate the contribution of such pioneers. 

Danny Hammill (CPGB) drew attention to 


FG (£20 each), DT (£15) and KP with £5. 
Our readers too believe they will get some¬ 
thing in exchange for their donations - a 
regular fighting voice for the working class 
party we need. 

With one week to go, our total stands at 
£305, still well short of our monthly target 
of £450, but with your assistance it is emi¬ 
nently achievable • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 


Harney’s love of Byron’s poetry and his 
thirst for knowledge. The comrade recalled 
that Harney claimed to have become a radi¬ 
cal at the age of four after attending Queen 
Carolina’s funeral in 1821! He discussed 
Harney’s friendship with Marx and Engels 
and berated today’s left for failing to under¬ 
stand the centrality of the struggle for de¬ 
mocracy and republicanism to the present 
struggle for socialism. It was a shame there 
was very little on Harney in the local library 
and we should campaign for a plaque to be 
placed on his birthplace in Deptford. 

Steve Freeman (Republican Communist 
Network) said that republicanism should unite 
the left and help it overcome sectarianism. 
Since 1977 there had been a sea change with 
mass apathy over the jubilee and politicians 
not knowing how to sell it. The monarchy had 
reinvented itself as the symbol of the post¬ 
war welfare state in which everyone knew their 
place. Thatcher had destroyed welfarism and 
had robbed the monarchy of this role. If eve¬ 
rything and everyone can be privatised and 
means-tested why not privatise the 
Windsors? There was growing support for 
abolition of the monarchy, particularly 
amongst the young. 

Our task was to transform negative anti¬ 
monarchism into active republicanism, strug¬ 
gling against a farcical Commons, a corrupt 
monarchy and Lords, a gerrymandered elec¬ 
toral system and the oppression of the Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish. We should go forward in 
the spirit of Harney and Paine, he said. 

A speaker from the floor drew attention to 
the contradiction between the promise of lib¬ 
erty in the US constitution and the retention 
of slavery. Socialists faced a problem - they 
wanted to be part of the state while uphold¬ 
ing the rights of individuals. Another speaker 
said what was wanted was proletarian dicta¬ 
torship. 

In reply, comrade Hammill outlined the Marx¬ 
ist theory of the state. Comrade Ford said that 
communism was the negation of private prop¬ 
erty and we need to go beyond that to a new 
humanism. 

Comrades’ attention was drawn to Level¬ 
lers Day in Burford in May. A coach from Lon¬ 
don was being organised. Those interested 
should call 020 8850 4187* 

Terry Liddle 


Fighting fund 

Fair exchange 
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FOX-HUNTING 


Humanising our 
environment 

Do communists support a ban on fox-hunting or do we defend the rights of fox- 
hunters? Danny Hammill examines the issues 


A fter six hours of debate in the 
Scottish parliament, the Protec¬ 
tion of Wild Mammals (Scot¬ 
land) Bill was passed last Wednesday 
by 86 votes to 36 with five abstentions. 
This now means that mounted fox-hunt¬ 
ing, fox-baiting and hare-coursing will 
become a criminal offence in Scotland 
punishable by a £5,000 fine or up to six 
months in jail. 

An obvious question is now posed - 
England and Wales next? 

Naturally, the Scottish ban provoked 
fury from the usual suspects. Noel 
Collins of the Rural Rebels grouping 
denounced the bill as “an attack by ur¬ 
ban politicians on the rural way of life”. 
David Thomas, spokesperson for the 
Federation of Welsh Packs, went further. 
In the best traditions of Powellite rheto¬ 
ric, he blasted: “We are prepared to fight 
for our way of life and even die for it. 
You will not need to send envoys to Pal¬ 
estine or go to Africa to sort out prob¬ 
lems there, Mr Blair, because they'll be 
too much trouble here. There’ll be riv¬ 
ers of blood in the countryside just be¬ 
cause I want to get on a horse and hunt 
a fox.” 

The message is clear - ‘countryside 
values’ are facing extinction from ‘de¬ 
natured’ townies motivated purely by 
‘class envy’. Who are these uppity, ur¬ 
banite parvenus to criticise us ? 

In these shouts of rustic despair, we 
cannot fail to be reminded of the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the protestors at 
the massive July 10 1997 Hyde Park 
demonstration organised by the Coun¬ 
tryside Alliance. Supported by ‘non- 
political’ BBC radio programmes like The 
Archers and Fanning Today - egged on 
by the Tories, aristocratic riffraff and the 
likes of The Daily Telegraph - over 
250,000 assembled to ‘defend the coun¬ 
tryside' and kill off Mike Foster’s private 
members bill, the Wild Mammals (Hunt¬ 
ing with Dogs) Bill. In easily the biggest 
demonstration London had seen in 
many years, the most reactionary and 
backward elements of UK society con¬ 
gregated to do battle with the ‘townies’. 
All were united in hostility to the ho¬ 
mogenising juggernaut of “urban val¬ 
ues” and all claimed to be militant 
upholders of “minority rights". As part 
of the harmless fun, marchers waved 
placards with slogans such as ‘Killing 
foxes is cool by me’, ‘Country sport 
means country business’, etc, and 
heard foam-specked speeches from 
enraged individuals like David Bellamy, 
Jeremy Irons, Willie Carson and William 
Hague (remember him?). 

As we pointed out at the time, given 
the fact that a good number of the dem¬ 
onstrators have access to arms (sadly 
unlike the working class), here we had a 
glimpse of what a real counterrevolu¬ 
tionary movement might look like - with 
hardly a BNP type in sight. 

It is also important to remember that 
the Hyde Park rally was the largest pro¬ 
test demonstration since the election of 
the Blair government in May 1997. Yet, 
while the central core of the demonstra¬ 
tion consisted of members and support¬ 
ers of the Conservative Party, it was also 
backed by normally ‘anti-Tory’ liberals 
like Hugo Young of The Guardian 
(surely the bete noire of any respectable 
fox-hunter), who wrote movingly about 
the plight of “rural outsiders” and how 
the rally was a huge cry against the “hid¬ 
eous plight of centralised uniformity” 
(July 101997). How come? Alienated lib¬ 
erals like Young et al are only too eager 
to defend a rural idyll of their own im¬ 
agination - an inviting, misty, mysteri¬ 
ous world of hay wains and thatched 
cottages reminiscent, if anything, of The 
Shire in JRR Tolkien's Lord of the rings, 
where the at-one-with-nature hobbits 
dwell. By expressing his solidarity with 
the Countryside Alliance and fox-hunt¬ 
ers, Young was defending his ‘right’ to 
have a bolt-hole to retreat to when class 
inequality and poverty in the cities 
reaches such a level that it starts to of¬ 
fend his liberal sensibilities. 

Almost five years later, the ‘anti-ban’ 
arguments fall along the same essential 


lines, albeit this time round on a far less 
visible scale and without the assistance 
- so far - of the unctuous Jeremy Irons 
(though we do have instead celebrity 
chef Clarissa Dickson Wright, the ‘fat 
lady’ herself). 

Hence, the Scottish Countryside Al¬ 
liance director, Allan Murray, has 
claimed that the banning bill breaches 
two articles of the European convention 
on human rights. Article one, which 
states no one should be deprived of 
their property or livelihood without jus¬ 
tification (such as miners or British Air¬ 
ways workers?), and article 8, which 
purports to protect the right of individu¬ 
als to enjoy a way of life without inter¬ 
ference from the state. Naturally, the 
latter defence particularly impresses one 
of the editorial writers for The Times, 
who railed against “whatever meddles 
with private personal disposition of a 
man’s time” as “tyranny direct” - or so 
he did in 1800 against the banning of 
bull-baiting. 

This brings us to one of the main ar¬ 
guments normally deployed against a 
ban - surely fox-hunting is a harmless 
leisure activity, one of these eccentric 
British habits to be defended, if not treas¬ 
ured, like PG Woodhouse and repeats 
of Brideshead revisited. According to 
The Independent, the Holyrood ban 
was a “daft action” - it was “absurd” that 
so much parliamentary energy had been 
expended on such “a minor issue”. Far 
worse of course, was the ‘fact’ that a 
ban on fox-hunting represents “a 
deeply illiberal impulse. Fox-hunting is 
a strange, faintly ridiculous pastime ... 
the unpopular behaviour of a minority, 
however baffling or bizarre that behav¬ 
iour is, should be tolerated in a civilised 
society, so long as it does not impact 
on other people” (February 14). It al¬ 
most makes fox-hunters sound like 
morris dancers on horses. The Daily 
Telegraph too evokes the ‘pleasure 
principle’ in its anti-ban tirade. But it also 
throws in the ‘conservationist’ card: 
fox-hunting is a “pastime that not only 
gives pleasure, but does demonstrable 
good to the ecology and economy of 
the countryside” (February 15). 

The ‘pleasure principle’ advocated 
above is sheer bunkum. By the same 
token there would never have been laws 
prohibiting the baiting of badgers, bears 
and bulls, or banning cockfighting or 
dog-fighting. Indeed, it would be per¬ 
fectly legal to torture your pet cat or dog 
just for the hell of it. 

Rene Descartes may have thought 
that animals could be compared to the 
clockwork mannequins so popular in 
his day - that is, animals are merely indi¬ 
cate machines. However, communists 
recognises that relatively complex ani¬ 
mals like foxes, or cats and dogs, are sen¬ 
tient beings which can suffer and feel 
pain. To state this does not mean one is 
being ‘sentimental’ or - sin of sins - ‘an¬ 
thropomorphic’. Yet, it is not primarily 
the animals’ suffering that concerns us, 
though of course that is far from irrel¬ 
evant. It is the dehumanising effect that 
the infliction of suffering has on their 
actual tonnentors that is our main con¬ 


cern. Events like fox-hunting (with its 
ritualistic ‘blooding’) or bullfighting, as 
practised in modem-day Spain, pervert 
the humanity of all those involved and 
only help to perpetuate oppressive so¬ 
cial relations. 

We can see then that the so-called 
‘philosophical’ defence of fox-hunting 
does not amount to much - even in its 
more modem forms. Take that arch-fox- 
hunter, the conservative philosopher, 
Roger Scmton - the unthinking man’s 
thinking man. Hunting is ‘natural’, says 
Scruton. Predation is one of life’s most 
fundamental facts. Nature, a la Tenny¬ 
son, is “red in tooth and claw” - every¬ 
thing is destined to die (“the leaves 
decay and fall”). Foxes, the hunted, are 
also hunters in the wild. Scmton con¬ 
tinues - human beings evolved as hunt¬ 
ers. Therefore, his logic goes, to hunt 
with horses and hounds is to express 
in some way our ‘true nature’. Ergo: anti- 
fox-hunting protesters are effete, cut off 
from their species-being. Actually, to the 
extent it matters, contra Scruton, hu¬ 
mans evolved as gathering animals who 
only occasionally supplemented their 
roots, berries and fruit with meat - often, 
no doubt, carrion. 

Even the myth of man the hunter, as 
articulated by the likes of Scruton, 
hardly accords with the real, histori¬ 
cally-determined activity of fox-hunting 
as we know it. Real predators, such as 
lions and wolves - and foxes - hunt for 
a living, so to speak. If they do not catch 
anything they do not eat. Hunting must 
therefore be cost-effective. Any failure 
reduces chances of survival. But ‘suc¬ 
cess’ must not be won at too high a price: 
natural predators must not expend more 
energy in the chase than the prey itself 
provides. If the prey is too alert or too 
elusive or too fast over the ground, the 
‘professional’ predator gives up. The 
availability of food - or lack of it - limits 
fox numbers. 

In complete contrast to this, our tally- 
hoers are content to chase ‘Old 
Reynard’ all day for nothing in temis of 
food (in a ‘real’ hunt, the usual mle is 
that either the prey gets away fairly early 
and the predator gives up, or it is soon 
put out of its misery). The hounds are 
fed whether they catch anything or not. 
The human hunters return to their man¬ 
ors and executive houses, eat and drink 
their fdl and then fall asleep with a full 
belly which contains not a gram of fox 
meat, of course. Very ‘natural’. As Colin 
Tudge puts it, “The hounds are in no 
way comparable with wolves in the 
wild. They are more like domestic cats, 
well fed on Whiskas who kill small birds 
for a hobby” (New Statesman February 
18). Meanwhile every year sees a bea¬ 
gle holocaust, with the in-touch-with- 
nature houndmaster putting an 
unsentimental bullet through the head 
of any unfortunate dog which is unable 
to keep up with the chase. Man’s best 
friend? 

More objectionable still is the abject 
nonsense about how fox-hunters and 
their ilk are motivated by a passion to 
defend “the ecology and economy” of 
the countryside - almost eco-warriors in 


disguise whose love of animals sur¬ 
passes that of the most militant Animal 
Liberation Front member. In truth, foxes 
are no more a threat to the rural 
economy than, for instance, golden and 
white-tailed eagles or peregrines - all of 
which have been largely or totally elimi¬ 
nated by earlier generations of hunters. 

In the name of capital accumulation, 
the same class of people who form the 
core of fox-hunters were the cause of 
rural depopulation. Nor are they today 
less than hesitant in exploiting rural 
workers (just about the worst paid sec¬ 
tion of the working class). As for the fox- 
hunters’ beloved ‘ancient and natural' 
landscape, this is a total fraud. England’s 
- and Wales’s and Scotland’s - not-so 
‘green and pleasant’ countryside is both 
modern and c/flM-made. 

Historically, swathes of the country¬ 
side where hunting ‘traditionally’ occurs 
were created, in the first place, by force¬ 
fully driving small farmers and rural work¬ 
ers off the land and then crowding them 
into the new city factories and work¬ 
places. Denuded of people, the mega¬ 
rich landowners and aristocrats turned 
the countryside into their private play¬ 
thing - a theme park for hunting, shoot¬ 
ing and fishing. Armies of keepers were 
employed to eliminate any putative 
predator whose teeth, beaks or claws 
threatened the creatures they them¬ 
selves wanted to chase. Hence, eagles, 
peregrines, owls, otters, wolves, etc all 
went by the board. 

What is more, the landowning gen¬ 
try were ferocious when it came to de¬ 
fending their acquisitions. Look at the 
draconian ‘anti-trespass’ laws and the 
general defence of class power and as¬ 
cendancy. The annual grouse-shooting 
massacre in Scotland, for example, is a 
monstrous example of obscene capital¬ 
ist-aristocratic privilege. Do we support 
the ‘right’ of Scottish aristocrats to own 
half the land so that they and rich Ar¬ 
abs and Germans can slaughter spe¬ 
cially - ie, artificially bred - birds? Yet 
these very people love nothing better 
than to decry ‘metropolitan correctness’ 
and ‘urban ignorance’. 

In reality, for all their sound and fuiy, 
‘conservationist’ big farmers and land- 
owners have been the prime despoilers 
of the countryside, pouring more and 
more noxious chemicals into the land for 
greater and greater profit. Now, we have 
the ‘new’ industrialist landowners - 
who have effectively turned virtually 
the entire countryside in areas like East 
Anglia into a denatured desert. No won¬ 
der foxes and other animals are moving 
out, ‘fleeing’ to the much friendlier en¬ 
vironment of the towns and cities. Isn’t 
nature a funny thing? 

So what should our response to the 
Scottish ban be? Clearly, not merely to 
give three cheers for the MSPs and then 
meekly wait and see what they do next. 
Nor should we treat this issue with 
economistic disdain, perhaps imagining 
that this is not something real ‘class 
warriors’ should bother themselves 
with. We should certainly not follow the 
SWP-like advice of The Independent, 
which informs us that the fox-hunting 


ban is “an unwelcome distraction from 
the really serious problems - hospitals, 
schools, public transport system and 
crime - that out elected representatives 
should be concerning themselves with 
at this stage in our history” (February 
15). Rather, we need to put our stamp 
on this and take the lead. 

Obviously, communists do not object 
to state bans as a point of principle, even 
under the current society. To do so 
would be to perpetuate the apolitical idi¬ 
ocy of anarchism. Do we not call upon 
the bourgeois state now to introduce a 
minimum wage and introduce greater 
health and safety regulations? Would 
we support a ban on the barbaric prac¬ 
tice of female circumcision? Was it not 
a progressive measure when the British 
parliament banned child labour or when 
it outlawed slavery? 

The campaign against hunting foxes 
with hounds does not originate with the 
urban elite or the Blairite political class. 
True, it involves a number of cranks, 
animal fighters and outright sentimen¬ 
talists. But there can be no doubt that it 
is a democratic demand which com¬ 
mands a clear and obvious majority - 
both in the town and the countryside. 
What is noticeable under these circum¬ 
stances is how the government has re¬ 
fused to honour its 1997 manifesto 
pledge to outlaw fox-hunting by horse 
and dog. 

There is another aspect that also de¬ 
serves to be considered. The 10 hunts 
north of the border employ around 3,000 
people, which includes all of those who 
derive any part of their income from hunt¬ 
ing (farriers, saddlers, feed merchants, 
etc). 

Additionally, the Macaulay Institute 
recently concluded that the impact of a 
fox-hunting bait would cost 300 jobs. It 
is only right that these workers be pro¬ 
tected. Tommy Sheridan is then quite 
correct to highlight the “redeployment” 
issue (Scottish Socialist Voice , Febru¬ 
ary 22). However, we not only defend 
working class rights but we possess a 
wider, human, vision of nature and the 
countryside. 

Thus in our Socialist Alliance general 
election manifesto. People before profit, 
we read: “The SA believes that the 
countryside is a precious resource that 
belongs to us all. We want a policy that 
sustains a diverse and accessible rural 
landscape, populated by diverse and 
vibrant rural communities”; “If the la¬ 
bour movement fails to champion the 
rights of rural workers, small businesses 
and farmers, them we leave them open 
to reactionary forces”. 

Communists actively and constantly 
struggle to humanise our environment 
- whether it be the urban jungles of New 
York or Calcutta, the Scottish Highlands, 
Antarctica, or for that matter, the planet 
Mars (ie, by employing the latest ‘terra- 
forming’ technology). 

hr other words, we fight to break down 
the town-country divide - the baleful 
legacy of capitalism. ‘Bring the country¬ 
side into the cities and the cities into the 
countryside’ - this should be our battle 
cry • 
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SSP conference 

PC tokenism 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Ogmore by-election 

SLP vote rocks 

Welsh SA 


A s readers will know, Labour won 
the February 14 Ogmore by-elec¬ 
tion with a reduced majority of 
just over 5,700. The new MP is Huw 
Irranca-Davies, who beat off opposition 
from nine other candidates for the seat 
Labour has held since 1918, after just 35% 
of the electorate cast its vote. 

Yet the most surprising result of the 
night was the 1,152 votes (6.3%) cast for 
the Socialist Labour Party candidate, 
Chris Herriot. Keeping its deposit, the 
SLP easily outpolled both the Greens 
(1.4%) and the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
(1.1%). 

The fact that the Arthur Scargill’s SLP 
beat the WSA in the by-election was not, 
in itself, surprising. In the 2001 general 
election, with the same number of candi¬ 
dates, the SLP achieved a higher percent¬ 
age of the vote than the WSA - there were 
no direct clashes. Indeed it has frequently 
been reported in the Weekly Worker how 
the WSA represents the weakest link in 
the chain of Socialist Alliances in main¬ 
land Britain. 

What was astonishing, though, was 
the margin of the SLP’s victory over the 
WSA. With over five times the vote of 
our candidate, no doubt Scargill will 
now claim, with some credibility, to lead 
the main socialist alternative to New 
Labour in the principality. One waits to 
see whether he will use the opportunity 
to dub the SLP the ‘fifth’ largest party 
in Wales. Yet in fact the SLP has no 
branch and no active members within 
the area. 

Clearly, the poor result for the WSA 
will cause some soul-searching within our 
ranks. Even before the ashes of former 
MP Sir Ray Powell had been scattered, 
some comrades had privately expressed 
doubts about the tactical astuteness of 
standing in a former mining constituency, 
where comrade Scargill had parachuted 
in on behalf of the SLP on a number of 
occasions. 

Yet it would be wrong to draw com¬ 
pletely pessimistic conclusions about the 
result. Instead any inquest conducted 
into the election should properly give 
weight to the positives emerging from 
the election campaign, as well as high¬ 
lighting the still fragile nature of the 
WSA. 

On one level the fact that the combined 
vote of leftwing candidates (I exclude the 
Greens from this description) totalled 
nearly 7.5% of the vote is significant. 
Such a healthy total ought to bring cheer 
to socialists not only in Wales, but else¬ 
where too. 

On another level, the local branch of 


the WSA in the constituency is stronger 
for having fought the election. Accord¬ 
ing to our candidate, Jeff Hurford, in a 
post-election statement, the branch has 
raised its profile amongst the left in the 
area. New members have been recruited 
and our periphery has been enlarged. 
The campaign involved a good number 
of WSA members from across Wales in 
terms of canvassing and financial con¬ 
tributions. Much has been learned 
about running election campaigns and 
building the WSA. 

Nevertheless, it remains true to say 
that the Socialist Alliance in England 
continues to be slow in lending the 
WSA physical help in election cam¬ 
paigns. If the SA were to put at its dis¬ 
posal the more considerable financial and 
human resources available to it, then fur¬ 
ther successes could have been had. The 
Scottish Socialist Party might in future by- 
elections also wish to offer its not incon¬ 
siderable expertise to the WSA. 

Of course, if one measures success just 
by the number of votes received, then it 
is possible to be pessimistic. Yet Marx¬ 
ists do not use this criterion to judge our 
success in elections. If as a result the 
WSA is better known and we have built 
a stronger branch in Ogmore, then there 
are reasons for optimism. After decades 
of abstaining from using the election tac¬ 
tic, revolutionaries ought not to be too 
surprised if our' vote is somewhat disap¬ 
pointing. Scargill had the nerve to stand 
against Labour long before most of the 
revolutionary left broke from auto-La- 
bourism in elections. 

Our late start will be a handicap in this 
regard for some time to come. After all, 
the recent electoral success of Lutte 
Ouvriere/Ligue Communiste Revolution- 
naire in France was a consequence of a 
fairly consistent approach to elections 
for over a quarter of a century. Neither 
did the success of the SSP come out of 
thin air. 

To have given the SLP a free run 
would have been a major error. If the 
WSA, with a branch in the constituency, 
had stood aside, then it would have been 
guilty of refusing to combat the perverse 
Stalinite politics of Scargill and Harpal 
Brar and deserved infamy. 

Unfortunately many in the WSA are 
not prepared as yet to do ideological 
battle with the SLP. The Socialist Work¬ 
ers Paity, of which comrade Hurford is a 
member, has always been soft on Scar¬ 
gill. He is a would-be labour dictator - we 
must expose his politics remorselessly. 
Scargill after all will do his best to destroy 
the Socialist Alliance. Contesting the 


SLP on economistic trade union demands 
and leaving voters ignorant of the real 
nature of Scargillism will continue to let 
the SLP off the hook. 

One theory being peddled by the SWP 
for the size of the SLP vote has to do with 
the nature of its campaign literature. Yet 
it is a bit rich for SWP to contrast the SLP 
appeal to old Labour sentiments with the 
‘socialism’ of the WSA. The SLP’s mus¬ 
cular brand of reformism (albeit with gro¬ 
tesque Stalinist nostalgia) is perhaps 
more ‘leftwing’ than the WSA attempt 
at presenting itself as a version of old 
Labour. 

This is not to say that the SLP pro¬ 
gramme is anything less than an abor¬ 
tion of working class politics - it is a 
reactionary leftwing programme, based 
on national socialism. But for the SWP 
to claim that the WSA stood on a ‘so¬ 
cialist’ manifesto is only a half-truth. We 
stood rather on yet another version of 
left reformism. Tme, our literature made 
mention of our opposition to the war, but 
what dominated was mainly platitudes 
about “our NHS”, etc (see Weekly 
Worker February 14). 

Once, the SWP claimed that standing 
in elections inevitably and automatically 
pulled socialists to the right. Utter non¬ 
sense, but for the SWP a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. We should not be surprised 
if, presented with a choice between two 
very similar programmes, more voters put 
a cross next to “Socialist Labour Party/ 
Arthur Scargill” than to the less well 
known forces of the WSA - especially in 
this mining area. 

Also, the absence of any position on 
the national question in the WSA’s elec¬ 
tion material will continue to be a major 
handicap unless we correct it - we need 
to take on nationalism, not take fright at 
it. It is, however, interesting to note that 
the SLP’s vote did not seem to harmed 
by the absence of the word ‘Welsh’ on 
the ballot paper. The WSA needs to ex¬ 
press its support for the right of the peo¬ 
ple of Wales to self-determination, while 
openly advocating unity with Britain’s 
working class - a unity best expressed 
through the demand for a Wales-Scot- 
land-England federal republic. 

The WSA continues to adopt an odd 
position on the national question. In its 
document, Towards a socialist Wales, 
agnosticism (there is no recognition of 
the right to self-determination) combines 
with a nationalist-reformist set of policies 
which assume Welsh solutions and to¬ 
tally ignore the fact Wales is part of the 
UK state. 

Taken altogether, this amounts to a po¬ 
litical concession to nationalism - neither 
the Socialist Paity nor the SWP are pre¬ 
pared to openly and honestly argue for 
unity. Nor are they prepared to challenge 
the damaging division of socialists in 
Britain into national/royal units. Yet, iso¬ 
lated from the stronger forces amassed 
in the Socialist Alliance in England, the 
WSA will continue to suffer from the in¬ 
evitable incoherence and amateurism 
stemming from its inability to explain theo¬ 
retically why it actually exists as a sepa¬ 
rate organisation. 

Until the politics of the national ques¬ 
tion are brought out into the open, the 
WSA will remain at sea and risk paraly¬ 
sis. Our slogan, whether we be in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland or Wales, should be: ‘One 
state, one Socialist Alliance party’ • 

Cameron Richards 


T his year’s conference of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party has been 
flooded with motions and amend¬ 
ments - so much so that the confer¬ 
ence arrangements committee (CAC) 
has asked branches to prioritise mo¬ 
tions and agendaed them accord¬ 
ingly. 

As a result, the conference, to be 
held over the weekend of March 2- 
3, is split into five sections: eg, poli¬ 
cies, campaigns, international issues. 
The CAC informs us that, ‘‘Motions 
and amendments with most support 
from branches were put towards the 
front of each section. Motions/ 
amendments which were debated at 
length last year were put towards the 
back unless given considerable sup¬ 
port this year.” 

What this will mean in practice is 
that, for example, the closure of a lo¬ 
cal swimming pool is given priority 
over major issues such as the na¬ 
tional question. So the motion call¬ 
ing for the SSP to aim for an 
all-Britain party comes second-last in 
the final section. This is followed by 
another important issue - the right to 
sell publications - which is the last 
item on the entire agenda. It is highly 
unlikely that either of these motions 
will see the light of day. 

There is an obvious political prob¬ 
lem underlying what is at face value 
a technical matter. Minority posi¬ 
tions are less likely to be heal'd. The 
essence of a democratic organisation 
is that it is possible for a minority to 
win over the majority through de¬ 
bate. This is of course impossible if 
the debate does not take place. 

While on one level it appears very 
democratic to give branches free rein 
in deciding the agenda in such detail, 
in practice there is a tendency for lo¬ 
cal units to opt to hear motions of a 
sectional nature - especially since 
they assume that the ‘big questions’ 
will be among the motions prioritised 
by others (each branch was asked to 
choose five, excluding their own). 
Surely there is a role for some central 
leadership here? As I have already 
pointed out, ensuring a prompt start 
and extending the finish beyond the 
projected 4.30pm might allow all mo¬ 
tions to be heard in any case ( Weekly 
Worker January 31). 

As always, there is one motion 
which causes contention long be¬ 
fore the conference itself. Last year 
this came in the form of guidelines 
preventing platforms and individu¬ 
als from selling or distributing non- 
SSP literature. This year the issue 
which has sparked off considerable 
debate in the past weeks comes from 
the SSP’s women’s network. The 
motion in question advocates com¬ 
pulsory 50-50 gender representation 
in the regional proportional repre¬ 
sentation lists for the Scottish par¬ 
liament elections. 

Kevin Williamson has even 
penned a bizarre pseudo-scientific 
justification for dividing the party 
along male-female lines. According 
to our biological determinist, every¬ 
thing goes back to the African planes 
of three million years ago. “Males”, 
you see, were “almost exclusively 
hunter-gatherers” who often ‘‘trav¬ 
elled great distance”. The “women 
tended to stay at home and protect 
the nest.” This, for our Kevin, ex¬ 
plains the present-day differences 
between men and women: eg, why 


“women tend” to “put much more 
store on conversation, facial expres¬ 
sion and building relationships with 
other people” (Scottish Socialist 
Voice, February 22) 

This stuff could be dismissed as 
the worthless rubbish it is, if it were 
not being used for political pur¬ 
poses. 

Needless to say, 50-50 quotas in¬ 
stitutionalise sexist discrimination. 
They mean that regional branches 
cannot democratically decide who 
they wish to have at the top of their 
list. They mean that comrades who 
do end up at the top of regional lists 
could be there because of their gen¬ 
der rather than their abilities or their 
ideas. 

This also raises the question of 
which regions will have men and 
which will have women: for example, 
if Glasgow ended up as an area which 
had a woman at the top of the list 
then Tommy Sheridan would most 
likely lose his seat in parliament. Also 
it could have the opposite effect of 
that desired by the women’s network, 
in that where a man was designated 
to be first on the list it would be im¬ 
possible for comrades in the area to 
vote for a woman. 

This tokenistic, PC approach to 
gender equality does more to en¬ 
trench discrimination than it does to 
overcome it. It puts gender before 
ability, ideology or class. While it is 
essential that working class organi¬ 
sations actively foster a culture 
whereby women comrades are en¬ 
couraged and promoted, it is always 
counterproductive to attempt to 
achieve this through bureaucratic 
methods. 

There is one counter-motion sub¬ 
mitted from the West Lothian branch 
and several amendments to both mo¬ 
tions. The CAC has handled this de¬ 
bate in an unsatisfactory manner - not 
for any political reason, but purely 
in an attempt to save conference 
time. It has allocated three hours on 
the Saturday to the issue - a long 
time, considering that other motions 
will in all likelihood fall off the agenda. 
It is certainly true that the issue does 
deserve some degree of extended 
debate, given the controversy it has 
generated, but the problem lies in the 
order in which the motions/amend- 
ments will be taken. 

Firstly there will be a straight vote 
between the women’s network mo¬ 
tion and the West Lothian motion, 
and amendments will be moved only 
to the motion which has passed. 
Therefore amendments which im¬ 
prove the case for the failed motion 
will not be heard. Instead both mo¬ 
tions should be moved, along with 
their amendments, which should 
then be voted on, leaving two sub¬ 
stantives. 

Only then the two motions should 
be taken against each other. Three 
hours should provide adequate time 
for such a debate to be heard in full. 

The question of gender balance is 
not the only contentious issue to be 
discussed over the weekend of 
March 2-3. It looks like there will be 
some interesting debates over the 
euro and controversy is also likely 
around the way the SSP dealt with 
the war, our position on Palestine and 
the SSP’s intervention in the anti¬ 
capitalist movement • 

Sarah McDonald 


Ogmore result 


Huw Irranca-Davies 
Bleddyn Hancock 
Veronica Watkins 
Guto Bebb 
Chris Herriot 
Jonathan Spink 
Jeff Hurford 
Leslie Edwards 
Captain Beany 
David Braid 


Labour 

Plaid Cymru 

Lib Dem 

Conservative 

Socialist Labour Party 

Green 

Welsh Socialist Alliance 

Loony 

Bean 

Independent 


9,548 

51 . 96 % 

3,827 

20 . 83 % 

1,608 

8 . 75 % 

1,377 

7 . 49 % 

1,152 

6 . 27 % 

250 

1 . 36 % 

205 

1 . 12 % 

187 

1 . 02 % 

122 

0 . 66 % 

100 

0 . 54 % 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Advanced and backward 


Danny Thompson of Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance and 
the Revolutionary Democratic Group argues that events in 
the BSA reflect national divisions 


I welcome Marcus Larsen’s analysis 
of the class struggle as it manifests 
itself in the Hull and East Yorkshire 
Socialist Alliance and in Bedfordshire 
Socialist Alliance (Weekly Worker Feb¬ 
ruary 7). All such political conflicts 
should be brought out into the open, 
rather than swept under the carpet, as is 
the usual modus operandi on the left. So 
it is good to see that SA executive mem¬ 
bers are taking these issues seriously. 

It is a shame therefore that the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party has not put its side of 
the story. Indeed this has been one of the 
problems comrades face in Bedfordshire 
Socialist Alliance (BSA). The SWP does 
not like to argue its politics openly. We 
saw this during the industrial dispute 
over the Vauxhall closure. We criticised 
the SWP for undermining the political 
campaign against Blair by failing, or re¬ 
fusing, to cooperate with the BSA. It was 
not prepared to debate the issues. 

Later the SWP made an official com¬ 
plaint and called for an inquiry. Signifi¬ 
cantly it submitted a secret document to 
the inquiry - on condition that we could 
not see it and it would not be published. 
The SWP accusations were false. The in¬ 
quiry satisfied itself on that score. Criti¬ 
cising the SWP did not constitute 
“sectarianism”. On the contrary sectari¬ 
anism flourishes when there is no open 
polemic. Politics is replaced by personal 
smears and gossip in dark comers. It was 
not our “sectarianism” that was the prob¬ 
lem but theirs. 

We favour the democratic method 
used with such effect by Lenin. Open de¬ 
bates and internal political struggles are 
the life blood of political development 
and change. As he noted many times, 
open political arguments helped to make 
the Bolsheviks strong. We want the lo¬ 
cal SWP to desist from acting like 
sectarians. This means telling the world 
openly what their problem is. Then we 
can answer them politically. Of course 
cynics might say that if the SWP has 27 
votes in its back pocket, it is not neces¬ 
sary to discuss politics at all. 

The issues here are about programme 
or policies, constitutions and democratic 
rights. These must be brought into the 
open. To make the issues public is to put 
them before those advanced and class¬ 
conscious workers who read papers like 
the Weekly Worker. It is to put the issues 
before the wider SA membership. This 
includes workers in the SWP, whose 
class position and class experience make 
them interested in the Uuth. 

Marcus’s views about what is taking 
place in the BSA is an extension of how 
he saw the SA conference on December 
1. In a previous article we made the same 
connection, arguing that “what took 
place in the BSA was a direct result of 
the decisions of the December 1 confer¬ 
ence” ( Weekly Worker January 31). So it 
is worth reviewing the battle lines as they 
took shape at the SA conference. 

Roughly speaking, there were two 
main political blocs plus the Socialist 
Party. The largest grouping with a ma¬ 
jority of votes was the ‘democratic and 
effective’ (DE) bloc. This comprised the 
SWP, International Socialist Group, 
CPGB and indies like Nick Wrack and 
Mike Marqusee. The other bloc was that 
of ‘democratic federal unity’ (DFU), 
comprising the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, Revolutionary Democratic 
Group, Workers Power and indies such 
as Pete McLaren and Dave Church. 

The DE bloc supported the SWP’s 
proposed constitution. The CPGB iden¬ 
tified this bloc as the progressive or ad¬ 
vanced section. It considered the DFU 
bloc as more backward and localist. Not¬ 
withstanding the contradictions within 
each bloc, we saw the politics differently. 


The DE bloc was politically backward be¬ 
cause it was anti-party and not commit¬ 
ted to fighting for the unity of the SA. 

The DFU bloc stood for a federal struc¬ 
ture with ‘one person, one vote'. This 
was the only form of organisation that 
could maintain a united SA and keep the 
SP on board. It was the only democratic 
and effective option for the SA. It would 
give greater freedom to the revolution¬ 
ary minority. 

In contrast Marcus sees the SP as a 
“Taaffeite” party, a sectarian organisation 
with whom compromise was impossible. 
We saw the SP as a Nellist-Taaffe party 
with whom compromise was possible 
and necessary. Without knowing com¬ 
rade Taaffe’s views, it was clear that Dave 
Nellist could have been kept on board 
with a democratic federal constitution, 
without the SA majority having to com¬ 
promise on ‘one person, one vote’. 

The DE bloc were not prepared to 
compromise with the SP, and since they 
were the majority, a split was inevitable. 
The SWP was not going out of its way 
to keep a rival on board. The CPGB had 
dogmatically attached itself to the idea 
of the SA becoming a revolutionary cen¬ 
tralist party and therefore saw no need 
to compromise with its ‘principles’. Add 
to this the behaviour of the SP in the dis¬ 
pute in Hackney and we have all the in¬ 
gredients for the ‘democratic and 
effective’ slogan of ‘no compromise with 
the SP’. 

Not surprisingly Marcus objects to 
our claim that “the SP has been pushed 
out”. We stand by that statement be¬ 
cause it is true. Of course it is not the 
whole truth. The Socialist Party argu¬ 
ments for ‘consensus federalism’ placed 
it in a ‘no win’ situation. It boxed itself 
into a sectarian comer. However, albeit a 
bit late in the day, comrades like Clive 
Heemskerk and Dave Nellist were look¬ 
ing for a way of remaining on board. 

When we see the SP wobbling on the 
edge of a cliff, getting ready to jump, do 
we throw them a lifeline or give them a 
little nudge and smile to ourselves as 
they plunge to their death? The Decem¬ 
ber 1 conference may look like a sectar¬ 
ian suicide. We have all read the suicide 
note. But no scientist or criminologist will 
accept what is obvious. Yes, it looked like 
suicide, but it was in fact a murder. 

Marcus seems to think that ‘Taaffeite 
sectarianism’ explains the whole picture. 
It does not. There is another side to the 
story which concerns the politics and 
motives of the majority DE bloc. Of 
course nobody in that bloc will admit 
that, including Marcus. After all. if there 
was a crime, they are number one sus¬ 
pects. This is why the DE bloc has a major 
responsibility for the split. We will not 
build the S A into an effective party of the 
left by means of this kind of split. 

When Marcus looks at events in the 
BSA he sees them through the political 
prism of the ‘advanced’ and ‘backward’ 
forces at the SA conference. His theory 
leads him to believe that the advanced 
elements in the BSA are the ‘democratic 
and effective’ centralisers of the SWP. 
The same theory suggests that the op¬ 
position to the SWP must represent the 
‘backwardness’ and ‘localism’ of the 
‘democratic federal unity’ kind. 

Of course Marcus does not say that 
the SWP represents the ‘advanced’ wing 
of the BSA. But he identifies the RDG 


with the ‘backward’ forces. He says: 
“The RDG is playing a poor role - siding 
with the most backward, most localist el¬ 
ements." Since the SWP and RDG stand 
on opposite sides of this dispute, we can 
deduce from dialectics that implicitly he 
sees the SWP as representing the ad¬ 
vanced forces. 

This does not, nor should it, prevent 
Marcus from criticising the SWP. But he 
selects words that do not contradict his 
basic theory. The local SWP may be ‘ad¬ 
vanced’, but they are also “barmy”. So 
in the BSA it is the “barmy” SWP ver¬ 
sus the ‘backward’ RDG. I am sure if we 
asked our comrades in the AWL they 
would think the descriptions should be 
the other way round! 

Far be it for me to let a few facts get in 
the way of such a ‘good’ theory. First the 
BSA officers closed the meeting when 
the new local constitution fell and we 
were left without one. Had they not done 
so there would have been a split. Clos¬ 
ing the meeting was simply postponing 
it until the issues can be more widely 
understood and resolved sensibly by 
democratic means. It meant taking the 
issues from the local to the national SA. 

The local SWP decided that they 
would restart the meeting again after most 
members had left and elect their own of¬ 
ficers. This was simply the recipe for a 
split. Presumably there would be two 
BSAs and two sets of officers, with the 
national executive having to decide 
which they wanted to recognise. A local 
split would then be in danger of becom¬ 
ing a second national split. The local 
SWP behaved in a reckless fashion. 
Considering that the central committee 
is directly represented in the shape of the 
SWP local organiser, unless the CC dis¬ 
sociates itself in practice from splitting 
tactics, it is a repeat of the national split 
at a local level. 

Why did the local SWP ‘spontane¬ 
ously’ or ‘naturally’ think that a split was 
the solution? Having just got rid of the 
SP nationally is it not possible that same 
‘we are in charge now’ attitude has in¬ 
fected the SWP rank and file? After all, 
at the conference SWP members were 
openly applauding when the SP walked 
out and clearly saw it as another victory 
for ‘the party’. 

If Marcus thinks the behaviour of the 
SWP can simply be explained by local 
factors such as ‘barmyness’ then he is 
surely guilty of his own brand of local¬ 
ism - separating the local from the na¬ 
tional (and international) politics. His 
original proposition was correct. These 
local events reflects the wider national 
issues in which the SWP represents 
“barmy” splitting tactics or backward¬ 
ness. 

Let us consider the issue of ‘localism’. 
Suppose the working class in Manches¬ 
ter decided to go on strike and workers 
elsewhere decided to carry on work as 
usual. Would Marcus condemn the 
Manchester strikers as ‘backward 
localists’? On his definition the answer 
is ‘yes’. Localism, according to him, is 
action in one locality. Of course the Man¬ 
chester strikers would need to general¬ 
ise the straggle to the rest of the country. 
They would be guilty of ‘localism’ if they 
believed they did not need to spread the 
action to other localities. 

What view would Marcus take if the 
national trade union bureaucracy out¬ 


lawed the Manchester strikes on the 
grounds of ‘localism’? Should all ‘local¬ 
ist’ strikes cease, in order to conform with 
the inactivity and backwardness of the 
majority? Would Marcus line up with the 
bureaucratic centralisers in their fight 
against localism? Or would Marcus con¬ 
sider that even ‘localist’ action can be 
‘advanced’? 

So who is taking the political issues in 
the BSA to the national executive and to 
a national audience through the Weekly 
Worker ? Was it the SWP or was it the 
BSA officers and the RDG? The SWP 
was invited by the Weekly Worker to ex¬ 
plain its view of the politics. Clearly the 
party thought it was all right to comment 
on the Hull and East Yorks SA. No local¬ 
ism there. But not in the BSA, where the 
SWP has been determined to keep it as a 
little local difficulty with no significance 
to any other part of the SA. I call that 
localism. But Marcus with his CPGB cen¬ 
tralist dogma cannot see SWP localism 
when it is staring him in the face. How 
can the SWP accept a local constitution 
in some pails of the country, but not in 
the BSA. Is that localism? 

Marcus explains: “What seems to be 
at the heart of the BSA fiasco is the fact 
that the incumbent officers and the ma¬ 
jority of members are reluctant to surren¬ 
der unnecessary and prescriptive 
clauses in their local constitution” (my 
emphasis). We note the word “seems”. 
In fact this is simply not true. On the con¬ 
trary the BSA officers proposed a new 
local constitution drafted to take account 
of the December 1 national constitution. 
Far from being backward, the BSA is 
among the first to produce a post-De¬ 
cember 1 local constitution. 

Clause three on programme and con¬ 
stitution says: “3.1. The BSA programme 
is currently the Socialist Alliance mani¬ 
festo People before profit as amended 
by the BSA Policy statement and any 
other BSA policy decisions”; and “3.2. 
The BSA recognises the constitution of 
the Socialist Alliance and all the rights 
and responsibilities therein”. 

This is not clinging to “localism”. On 
the contrary it is taking the original BSA 
“Bedfordshire constitution and pro¬ 
gramme” and replacing it with a consti¬ 
tution that relates the local to the 
national programme and national con¬ 
stitution. The only aspect of this that 
might be controversial is the idea that 
the BSA can advocate policies which 
differ from People before profit. But 


Marcus himself quite rightly says that 
the “BSA is free to pass whatever pro¬ 
grammatic document it wishes”. 

The programme issue can be dealt 
with in two ways. Either a bureaucratic 
rale that bars any ‘affiliate’ - for exam¬ 
ple, the BSA, or the SWP or CPGB - from 
advocating any policy not in People be¬ 
fore profit. Or perhaps we could have 
one rale for the local alliances and spe¬ 
cial programmatic privileges for the po¬ 
litical groups? Or we could do it 
politically on a case by case basis. The 
question is how does the BSA pro¬ 
gramme differ from People before 
profit ? 

The BSA programme, democratically 
agreed before People before profit , ad¬ 
vocates a lower minimum wage and a 
federal republic. Of these two policies I 
would be very surprised if the BSA did 
not come into line with People before 
profit on the minimum wage. But this 
requires respect for the BSA democratic 
processes, not some bureaucratic rul¬ 
ing from above. The issue of the federal 
republic is different. At present People 
before profit advocates an English re¬ 
public. Will Marcus now tell us that a 
federal republic is BSA “localism”, as 
opposed to the SA’s ‘nationalism’? It 
will be interesting to see whether Mar¬ 
cus’s predilection for ‘centralism’ means 
he will advocate an independent Eng¬ 
lish republic against the ‘localist’ fed¬ 
eral republic. 

For the record, the BSA supported 
‘one member, one vote’ from its founda¬ 
tion (opposed by the local SWP), a na¬ 
tional SA paper (opposed by the SWP), 
a programme submission to the Birming¬ 
ham conference (opposed by the SWP), 
a local democratic constitution (opposed 
by the SWP). the aim of launching a 
broad-based party along the lines of the 
Scottish Socialist Patty (opposed by the 
SWP), and a federal structure that would 
guarantee representation for the SWP on 
the BSA executive (opposed by the 
SWP). So where is BSA backwardness 
here? 

At the end of the day it is programme 
and power that is at the core of this dis¬ 
pute. The fight for programme reminds 
the SWP that it is not in control. This is 
what explains its hostility to a local con¬ 
stitution. It explains the false accusations 
of RDG “sectarianism”. It explains its de¬ 
termination to get rid of three BSA offic¬ 
ers - not on the grounds of their activity 
and commitment to the SA, but because 
they are RDG members or sympathisers. 
It explains the smears against these com¬ 
rades. It is about power, the fight for pro¬ 
gramme and the methods the SWP will 
deploy to achieve its aims. 

This boils down not to localism, but 
the future national direction of the SA 
movement - towards an English republic 
or a federal republic? • 


Join the Socialist Alliance 
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Socialist Alliance and the euro 

Unsound programme 
and unsound tactics 


P rogrammatically our Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group partners in 
the Socialist Alliance have had 
a long, and, it has to be admitted, often 
less than honourable record of what 
Marxists call substitutionism. In the ab¬ 
sence of a revolutionary mass working 
class movement, alternative - albeit, so 
it was said, flawed and blunted - agents 
of social progress have been invented, 
accepted on face value and promoted 
with various degrees of enthusiasm. 

Stalin and the 1928 counterrevolution¬ 
ary first five-year plan, the national 
communism of losip Broz Tito, Mao 
Zedong and his cultural revolution, femi¬ 
nism, black separatism, the guerrillerism 
of Fidel Castro, the Labour Party and 
Bennism, pan-Arabism, Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin, Scottish 
left nationalism and even the butcher 
Ayatollah Khomeini - one after the other 
they have been pictured in the vanguard 
of a world revolution which inexorably 
edged forward despite the absence of 
active working class leadership. 

Using exactly the same method of 
substitution, the comrades have been 
urging that the Socialist Alliance should 
line up with the Tory right, little Britain 
left reformists and assorted neo-Nazis 
and join the ‘no’ camp in the expected 
referendum on the euro - as, it should 
be emphasised, an integral part of a 
wider “socialist” campaign for a British 
withdrawal from the European Union. 

The latest edition of the ISG’s 
monthly Socialist Outlook carries sev¬ 
eral pieces on the EU and the euro, in¬ 
cluding a sadly misdirected polemic 
against the CPGB, Alliance for Workers' 
Liberty and Workers Power, penned by 
Alan Thomett. Its sole redeeming fea¬ 
ture is the call for the Socialist Alliance 
“to open a discussion on these issues, 
to ensure that by the time decision-mak¬ 
ing comes [with the euro referendum] 
any disagreements which remain are not 
the result of a lack of political dialogue” 
(February 2002). 

ISG perspectives 

In the ISG’s distorted perspectives a 
capitalist Britain which has recovered its 
semi-mythical national sovereignty 
over fiscal, legal and political matters by 
severing its organic links with the coun¬ 
tries of western and middle Europe - in 
no small part through the working class 
joining the ‘no’ camp - would be a ma¬ 
jor contribution to a future United So¬ 
cialist States of Europe. Red, white and 
blue British nationalism is thereby 
painted red from head to toe and pre¬ 
sented as a vehicle for progress. 

Not surprisingly the history of the 
ISG and its antecedents has been one 
of heady infatuation followed by bitter 
disappointment. And the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance would be ill-advised, to put it 
mildly, to adopt the approach on the 
euro recommended by the ISG com¬ 
rades. Our tactics must, on the contrary, 
be based the programme and historical 
understanding provided by authentic 
Marxism. 

Before expanding upon our main line 
of discussion, it is necessary once more 
to underline the fact that the fundamen¬ 
tal reason behind the ISG’s 
substitutionist method is to be found in 
objective conditions themselves. Not ill 
will or malign intentions. In my experi¬ 


ence the ISG comrades are essentially 
honest and often selfless revolutionar¬ 
ies. 

Independent working class politics 
have for an entire historical period been 
crushed underneath a reactionary ice 
sheet of global proportions. For over 70 
years we have endured what is in politi¬ 
cal terms an ice age. Thaws and warmer 
spells have proved tragically fleeting. 
The ideologically confident and stead¬ 
ily rising international movement of the 
working class which characterised the 
last quarter of the of the 19th century 
and the first quarter of the 20th century 
has been reduced in terms of activity, 
self-awareness and ambition, under the 
accumulated weight of defeat, to a slave 
class whose politics rarely even hint of 
going beyond the cramped, defensive 
limits of trade unionism. 

The confinement of the world revo¬ 
lution to the impoverished territory of 
the former tsarist empire, fascist terror¬ 
ism in the 1920s, 30s and 40s, the coun¬ 
terrevolution within the revolution in the 
USSR, the venal international role of 
social democracy and ‘official commu¬ 
nism’ combined together to entrench a 
political ice age which cost the lives of 
countless millions. 

As a result, capitalism, after what Trot¬ 
sky had understandably predicted 
would be a terminally fatal World War 
II, successfully put off communism - 
albeit by partially negating itself and 
adopting yet more transitionary features 
and thereby greatly intensifying its own 
internal contradictions. Social welfare, 
systematically downgrading the law of 
value, the permanent arms economy, etc. 
Present-day capitalism is dying capital¬ 
ism. 

Nevertheless independent working 
class politics were thrown back seem¬ 
ingly to the point of departure. Marxism 

- which as a practical theory is insepa¬ 
rable from the fortunes of the working 
class movement - was in many ways 
kept alive as an ongoing idea by con¬ 
fessional sects. However, these sects 
were unable to connect with - ie, change 

- the world in any meaningful sense, 
given the comatosed state of the work¬ 
ing class. 

Under these extremely adverse, and 
at the same time highly complex, condi¬ 
tions many sought solace and some self¬ 
confirmation in the real world by 
substituting other classes and strata, 
other movements, for the working class 
as the agent of social progress and hu¬ 
man liberation. Hence what might have 
justified the existence of such sects - 
their defence of Marxism in a period 
where capitalism as a social mechanism 
is on the retreat, but where the working 
class is not yet able to bring about com¬ 
munism - becomes altogether more 
problematic. What was perhaps part of 
the solution mutates into part of the 
problem. 

EU Challenge 

The European Union certainly repre¬ 
sents a programmatic challenge for the 
Socialist Alliance of the first order. And 
one that must be met successfully. In 
this context comrade Thomett’s call for 
the Socialist Alliance to open a discus¬ 
sion on the subject is welcome - in due 
course we will produce a pamphlet 
which fully describes our historical as¬ 


sessment as well as the strategy and 
tactics that should be pursued by the 
Socialist Alliance. 

Proletarian socialism - the first stage 
or phase of communism - is international 
in content but begins on the terrain of 
the given national state formation. Com¬ 
rade Thornett is therefore quite right 
when he says, “to weaken the struggle 
at the national level is to weaken it at the 
international level” ( Socialist Outlook 
February 2002). However, the historic 
task of the revolutionary working class 
is not to stand guard over the existing 
national state, let alone create smaller 
ones from them. Unfortunately comrade 
Thomett cannot bring himself to grasp 
that latter point. 

As a general principle Marxists seek, 
and tirelessly work for, the merger of all 
nations and all nationalities throughout 
the world. It is in this light that Marxists 
view, assess and champion the right of 
nations to self-determination. It is not a 
knee-jerk demand for the break-up of 
states, as left nationalists and their co¬ 
thinkers suggest. Essentially it is a nega¬ 
tive demand; a demand for a democratic 
solution raised against the concrete re¬ 
ality of inequality or oppression - na¬ 
tional tensions and resentments, let it 
be noted, tend to create and maintain 
conditions which obstruct the volun¬ 
tary union of peoples that we favour. 

Hence, faced with the evolving real¬ 
ity of a EU superstate, the role of Marx¬ 
ists should not be to vainly try to turn 
back the wheel of history by pulling 
Britain out. On the contrary, our task 
must be to exploit the wider conditions 
created by the EU in order to organise 
the working class across the whole con¬ 
tinent into a single, hegemonic, force. 

Tme, as comrade Thomett states, the 
EU is a reactionary, anti-working class 
project. That is ABC. But to conclude 
from this elementary, and uncontrover- 
sial, observation that therefore the in¬ 
ternationalist duty of the working class 
is to weaken the EU by pulling away 
various constituent parts is a profound 
mistake. 

The shallowness of comrade 
Thomett’s kind of thinking stands ex¬ 
posed if we apply his method to Britain 
itself. It is surely, to quote the words used 
by comrade Thomett in a Socialist Out¬ 
look pamphlet, a “capitalist club” de¬ 
signed to “organise the restructuring 
and concentration of capital to the ad¬ 
vantage of the bosses” ( Even more un¬ 
employment: the case against Emu 
pll). Should we call for the “dissolu¬ 
tion” of Britain, as do Welsh and Scot¬ 
tish nationalists, or even a working class 
“withdrawal from it”? Frankly the sug¬ 
gestion is as reactionary as it is stupid 
(though it does not stop comrade 
Thornett and co from promoting the 
‘break-up’ of Britain). 

Interestingly, before the October 
Revolution of 1917, Lenin confronted 
similar manifestations of national social¬ 
ism. The tsarist empire was a vast prison 
house of many nations. Nevertheless, 
while the Bolsheviks fought for the right 
of these nations to self-determination 
up to and including secession, their 
overriding, central, strategy was aimed 
at cementing the highest and most ex¬ 
tensive workers’ unity throughout the 
tsarist empire - in order to overthrow the 
tsarist empire. 


Unwittingly comrade Thomett and co 
have placed themselves outside the in¬ 
ternational communist tradition. A tra¬ 
dition represented by his claimed 
mentors Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky. Unflattering though it is, comrade 
Thomett actually stands in the camp of 
loseph Pilsudski and his Polish Social¬ 
ist Paify. Formed in 1892, it adopted a 
national socialist programme for the re¬ 
constitution of an independent Poland 
out of the German, Austro-Hungarian 
and Russian empire (which between 
them all but partitioned it out of exist¬ 
ence at the 1815 Congress of Vienna). 
Rosa Luxemburg and lulian 
Marchleweski split with the PSP in 1893 
over this perspective. Objective condi¬ 
tions, they rightly said, demanded the 
unity of workers - Russians, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Latts, etc - 
against the tsarist empire. 

In defence of the past, in particular in 
defence of the welfare state and the 
post-World War II social democratic 
concessions, comrade Thomett and the 
ISG present a progressive-conservative 
programme that would at best weaken 
the EU. It would, however, also weaken 
the European working class movement 
if its strongest detachments forced 
upon their capitalists a policy of with¬ 
drawal - a road that would lead not to a 
national socialist paradise but in all prob¬ 
ability the hell of increased national ex¬ 
ploitation and eventually counterrevo¬ 
lution. 

Maximum democracy 

The CPGB stands for extreme democracy 
under capitalism. Concretely that means 
fighting for the maximum democracy in 
the EU: eg, abolition of the council of 
ministers and the unelected commission¬ 
ers, a constituent assembly of the peo¬ 
ples of Europe, an aimed working class 
and substantive equality for all citizens. 
Without such an approach talk of social¬ 
ism in Britain or a socialist Europe is but 
empty economistic chatter. 

A democratic EU won by a powerful, 
working class-led movement from below 
creates the best conditions for an unin¬ 
terrupted transition to the united social¬ 
ist states of Europe advocated by 
Comintern in 1923. The realisation of that 
aim is well within the capabilities of a 
combative European working class. In 
Germany, Italy, France our forces have a 
proven willingness to fight. What is 
needed for success is working class 
unity - beginning with trade unions but 
quickly reaching the level of a single 
party and a single revolutionary strategy. 

Towards that end, when it comes to the 
euro versus the pound sterling referen¬ 
dum, we will refuse to take sides. Being 
for European unity does not commit us 
to support every measure that comes 
from the EU bureaucracy and the reac¬ 
tionary integrationists. Not at all. Our 
Socialist Alliance 2001 general election 
manifesto was undoubtedly correct 
when it said we should "neither advo¬ 
cate the euro nor defend the pound” 
(People before profit pi9). And, as we 
must, that formulation is one we will de¬ 
fend, even against comrade Thomett. 

Essentially the pro-euro camp argues 
that workers will be better off if we are 
exploited by European capital; the anti- 
euro campaign with equal cynicism says 
we will be better off if we are exploited by 


British capitalists. Revolutionary social¬ 
ists and communists must constitute 
themselves as the third camp, the camp 
of independent working class politics. 

Blair’s referendum on the euro will, of 
course, be timed to get exactly the right 
result - for Blah'. The catch-22 question 
on the ballot paper will also be carefully 
crafted. To vote ‘yes’ will be to vote 
against the interests of the working class. 
To vote ‘no’ will be to vote against the 
interests of the working class. We will not 
be given a third option where we can put 
our mark in favour of a massive extension 
of democracy in Europe and a working 
class agenda. 

Referendums need not be like that. 
The citizens of Switzerland can table their 
own referendum questions simply by 
securing a certain level of popular sup¬ 
port - 300,000 signatures. There is no 
such right for subjects in the United King¬ 
dom. Her majesty’s government exer¬ 
cises a monopoly over referendums and 
they use them in the manner of a Hitler of 
a Mussolini. They always get the result 
they want. 

That is why, in the name of independ¬ 
ent working class politics, the Socialist 
Alliance should launch an active boy¬ 
cott campaign. Incidentally the Bolshe¬ 
viks firmly distinguished between a 
“passive abstention” and an “active 
boycott” which implies, as Lenin ex¬ 
plained, “increasing agitation tenfold” 
(VI Lenin CWVol 9, Moscow 1977,pl82). 

Against the twin reactionary ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ camps the Socialist Alliance must 
increase its agitation “tenfold”. Through 
an active boycott campaign we can carve 
out a political space for our programme 
of extreme democracy under capitalism 
and the vision of socialism. There is, we 
will explain, certainly no need to choose 
between two evils. 

The Socialist Alliance must therefore 
set itself the practical task of organising 
the most militant campaign against the 
non-choice objective circumstances al¬ 
low - from simple agitational posters to 
symbolic occupations of key sites in the 
City of London, from local public debates 
to appearances on nationwide TV, from 
motions in trade union branches to po¬ 
litical strikes, from door-to-door leafleting 
to mass demonstrations against the Eu¬ 
rope of capital and for a social Europe. 

The energy we put in, our imagination 
and innovation are obviously factors. 
Success will certainly not be judged by 
upsetting the government and inadvert¬ 
ently strengthening Iain Duncan Smith’s 
Tories. Rather our criterion of success will 
be the organisation we build on the 
ground, the extent our message is heard 
and layers of the working class engaged. 

Comrade Thomett is an intelligent man 
and knows our position on strategy and 
tactics full well. Despite that, he insists, 
for his own reasons, on describing an 
active boycott campaign as an “absten¬ 
tion”, which is by definition a passive 
stance, that would, yes, “leave the left 
wringing our hands on the sidelines, with 
nothing to say, while the Tories held 
forth” ( Socialist Outlook February 
2002 ). 

That such a comrade is forced to 
completely misrepresent the position of 
the CPGB says everything about the his 
own tactics and programme of 
substitutionism • 

Jack Conrad 
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REVIEWS 

Struggles for freedom 


Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri Empire Harvard 
University Press, 2000, pp496, £12.95 


M arx’s revolutionary ‘old mole’, 
disappearing underground and 
resurfacing unexpectedly, has 
“finally died”. It has been replaced by the 
“infinite undulations of the snake"(p57). 

In their metaphor for the kaleidoscopic 
campaigns thrown up against the spread 
of capitalist globalisation, Hardt and 
Negri are nothing if unbounded in their 
ambitions. Empire has indeed had a wide 
international echo, even in notoriously 
conservative America, as proudly de¬ 
scribed by the journal of Hardt’s em¬ 
ployer, Duke University (November-De- 
cember 2001). The collaboration between 
the former leader of Potere Operaio 
(Workers Power), unjustly imprisoned - 
and still on limited release - for ‘armed 
insurrection’, and an American literary 
scholar has ranged beyond purely aca¬ 
demic objectives. 

Empire ends by talking of the role of 
the militant in "positive, constructive and 
innovative activity” and the “irrepress¬ 
ible lightness and joy of being commu¬ 
nist” (p413). Negri has recently declared 
that the anti- (or rather, ‘alternative’) glo¬ 
balisation movement is becoming a “new 
political subject” of struggle, of counter¬ 
power, forming a “social body” (Le 
Monde January 27 2001). 

Reaction from the left to the book has 
been mixed, and often highly critical. (Im¬ 
portant reviews include: Gopal 
Balakrishnan New Left Review Septem¬ 
ber 2000: Alex Callinicos Internationa / 
Socialism autumn 2001; John 
Kraniauskas Radical Philosophy Sep¬ 
tember 2000; Malcolm Bull London Re¬ 
view of Books October 4 2001; Mike 
Rooke What Next? January 2002.) Few, 
however, ignore the transparent sincer¬ 
ity of the authors and the seriousness of 
their efforts to come to grips with con¬ 
temporary capitalism. Nor that the debate 
should be brought to the widest possi¬ 
ble audience. 

Empire is not easy to digest. It teems 
with concepts and references, from the 
history of socialism, communism and the 
working class, to Foucault’s disciplinary 
society and bio-power, Deleuze and 
Guattari’s desiring machines, Castells’ 
network society and theories of 
postmodernism. Its frequently serpen¬ 
tine language makes it often hard to 
grasp. But Negri has described with clar¬ 
ity Empire' s two principal ideas: that 
there is no global market without a juridi¬ 
cal order, and that this new political power 
is without a centre, without boundaries 
(T Negri, ‘L’Empire: stade supreme de 
rimperialisme’ Le Monde Diplomatique 
January 2001). 

A powerful examination of the global 
constitution is backed up by an analysis 
of economic and cultural transformations. 
The potential for resistance and a new 
society - a third element - is discovered, 
amongst which what the authors call the 
“multitude” (the ‘new proletariat’) is 
never far away. In each domain Empire 
challenges the left to rethink its stand. 

Capital’s universal republic 

“Empire can only be considered as a 
universal republic, a network of powers 
and counter-powers structured in a 
boundless and inclusive architecture. 
The imperial expansion has nothing to 
do with imperialism, nor with those state 
organisms designed for conquest, pil¬ 
lage, genocide, colonisation and slavery” 
(ppl66-7). This is not meant to excuse the 
west from its responsibility in subordi¬ 
nating and exploiting the planet, not to 
mention armed interventions, from Ko¬ 
rea to Afghanistan. Hardt and Negri’s 
argument is that Empire legitimates itself 
through the expansion of legal norms, a 
search for universal peace, and not bmte 
force alone. 

Thus, America has not only “interna¬ 


tional police power” but has become part 
of a “legitimate supranational motor of 
juridical action”. “The importance of the 
Gulf War derives rather from the fact that 
it presents the United States as the only 
power able to manage international jus¬ 
tice, not as a function of is own national 
motives but in the name of global right" 
(pl80). From Blair’s doctrine of the inter¬ 
national community, to former leftists, 
converted to legal moralism enforced 
through humanitarian militarism, one can 
see the centrality of this development. 
They are part of this expansive network, 
which has absorbed national liberation 
struggles, tamed many NGOs and caused 
the withering away of civil society. 

This arrangement works through a hi¬ 
erarchy. At the top is the United States, 
the principal holder of military might. Next 
are the global monetary institutions that 
regulate exchanges, while nation-states 
are “filters of the flow of global circula¬ 
tion and regulators of the articulators of 
global command" (p310). Finally there is 
civil society, “channelling the needs of 
the desires of the multitude” in ways that 
can be represented within these struc¬ 
tures. In this synthesis, there are paral¬ 
lels with the early Roman empire painted 
by its Greek admirer, Polybius, as a bal¬ 
ance of monarchy, aristocracy and de¬ 
mocracy. Empire today is “the monarchic 
unity of power and its global monopoly 
of force; aristocratic articulations 
through transnational corporations and 
nation-states; and democratic-represen¬ 
tations comitia" - nations, NGOs, media 
and “popular organisations" (p314). A 
new eternal city appears in construction. 

Imperialism in its colonial and neo-co- 
lonial forms, based on the export of capi¬ 
tal and the exploitation of raw materials, 
rested, Hardt and Negri assert, on an “in¬ 
side and an outside”. However, “Capital 
must eventually overcome imperialism 
and destroy the barriers between outside 
and inside” (p234). At the same time “the 
subjectivity of class struggle transforms 
imperialism into Empire” (p235). Here ties 
the fundamental contradiction that runs 
through the heart of the book. 

On the one hand. Empire is replete 
with an analysis of the various forms of 
govemmentally, bio-power (Foucault’s 
concept of the management of popula¬ 
tions), postmodern, flexible accumula¬ 
tion, and the inexorable expansion of 
“networks”. These, in stressing an imper¬ 
sonal logic, offer, as critics such as Cal¬ 
linicos have observed, much in common 
with ‘hyper-globalist’ theories. That is, 
in other words, the dynamic fusion of 
capital, politics and culture rolling over 
the planet. 

On the other hand, there is the insist¬ 
ence that Empire, and modem produc¬ 
tion, has arisen as a consequence of the 
powers of labour: “The proletariat actu¬ 
ally invents the social and productive 
foims that capital will be forced to adopt 
in future” (p268). Capital's problem after 
the worker revolts of the 60s, a “refusal 
of work”, was to capture this in a new 
postmodern structure, the “informatisa¬ 
tion of production". Indeed the crises of 
the period were caused by the demands 
of employees: “The long cycle of strug¬ 
gles against the disciplinary regime had 
reached maturity and forced capital to 
modify its own structures and undergo 
a paradigm shift” (p261). 

The reasoning here resembles the 
‘profit squeeze’ popular on the British left 
(and the right) in the 70s: the workers were 
not just corroding capitalism by just/un- 



Empire 



reasonable demands, but are always near 
to overthrowing it. Hardt and Negri ex¬ 
tend this notion further: living labour is a 
creative social force that can no longer 
be measured: “the transcendental 
determinations of value and measure that 
used to order the deployment of power 
(or really determine its prices, subdivi¬ 
sions and hierarchies) have lost their 
coherence” (p354). Politics and econom¬ 
ics are “beyond value”. Labour is liter¬ 
ally escaping from the socially embodied 
categories of capitalism, as in Negri’s 
earlier writing in Marx beyond Marx 
(1979), which introduced the figure of the 
“self-valorising” salariat and the break¬ 
down of divisions between economics 
and politics. 

“Self-valorising” signifies, it might be 
conjectured, a refusal to submit, the re¬ 
jection of work. An era of militancy may 
have forced some changes in work ar¬ 
rangements. though mass unemploy¬ 
ment under monetarism had perhaps 
more effect. Loading responsibility onto 
the workers for crises in the capitalist 
regime of accumulation may be intended 
to celebrate their power; but it also mir¬ 
rors neoliberal complaints about wreck¬ 
ers. The dialectic of labour and capital is 
a one-dimensional account of capitalist 
development, as recent debate initiated 
by Robert Brenner on the contradictions 
of inter-capitalist ‘horizontal’ competition 
indicates. But if the self-valorising propo¬ 
sition has some coherence, if debatable, 
it is impossible to make sense of the claim 
that value is no longer measurable, as a 
trip to Sainsbury’s will swiftly show. 
Without any further discussion of the 
labour theory of value, and abstract la¬ 
bour (which opponents have always 
seen as non-measurable, based on het¬ 
erogeneous and non-equivalent work), 
we are left in a void. 

Struggle and the multitude 

Spontaneist forms of Marxism have of¬ 
ten believed in the logic of the process 
of class struggle to carry workers forward 
to clash with the state. Hardt and Negri 
go one stage further. The main struggles 
of the last decades of the 20th century - 
Tiananmen Square, the May 1992 revolt 
in Los Angeles, the Chiapas uprising 
that started in 1994, the 1995-96 French 
strike wave, and the work stoppages in 
South Korea of 1996 - were regional and 
national events, which remained “incom¬ 
municable" outside their country of ori¬ 
gin. Blocked from travelling horizontally, 


every serious social conflict is now 
forced to “leap vertically and touch im¬ 
mediately to the global level" (p55) be¬ 
cause they “directly attack the global 
order of Empire and seek a real alterna¬ 
tive” (p57). 

Nevertheless, translating this poten¬ 
tial into an effective reality, recognising 
a “common enemy” and “language of 
struggles”, is lacking. What is the social 
subject that bears the potential to coor¬ 
dinate the fight and rise up against capi¬ 
talism’s imperium? The concluding and 
even more unsatisfactory arguments of 
Empire are centred on the concept of the 
“multitude” - its potency and power - and 
the route to a new struggle for commu¬ 
nism. 

What exactly does this concept mean? 
It refers to the unbounded movements 
and mingling of peoples, the 
detenitorialised force of living labour. In 
part a race of new barbarians. It is the 
“creative subjectivities of globalisation 
that have learned to sail on this enormous 
sea” (p60), “an antagonistic and creative 
positivity” (p61). A new “nomad singu¬ 
larity” constitutes Empire: ‘The ontologi¬ 
cal fabric of Empire is constructed by the 
activity beyond measure of the multitude 
and its virtual powers” (p261). Labour is 
where the new proletariat appears as this 
active power. It is where the multitude is 
“becoming self-valorising. They express 
themselves as machines of innovation. 
They not only refuse to be dominated by 
the old system of values and exploitation, 
but actually create their own irreducible 
possibilities as well" (p369). 

Without going too far into somewhat 
abstruse philosophical byways, Hardt 
and Negri have, as they state, swallowed 
hefty chunks of the ‘vitalist’ theoiy of 
Henri Bergson (1859-1941), though in¬ 
sisting on tiie “reality of the being cre¬ 
ated” (p468n). And describe, in 
Bergson’s words, “a self which fives and 
develops by means of its very hesita¬ 
tions, until the free action drops from it 
like an overripe fruit” (H Bergson Time 
and free will London 1959, pl76). Thus 
tiie “insurgent multitude” is poised for 
action. For, “Empire creates a greater 
potential for revolution than did the mod¬ 
em regimes of power because it presents, 
alongside the machine of command, with 
an alternative: the set of all the exploited 
and the subjugated that is directly op¬ 
posed to Empire with no mediation be¬ 
tween them” (p293). 

The last battle 

From this ambitious, to say the least, 
clarion call, we face the Last Fight for the 
“self-valorisation of the human (the 
equal right of citizenship for all over the 
entire surface of the world market; as 
cooperation (the right to communicate, 
construct languages and control com¬ 
munication networks); and as political 
power, or really as the constitution of a 
society in which the basis of power is 
defined by the expression of the needs 
of all” (p410). This is welded together by 
a demand for a guaranteed minimum in¬ 
come - a call raised by both free-market¬ 
ers and some sections of the green and 
alternative left (though how it will be 
administered with freedom of movement 
is, as has been pointed out, a hornet’s 
nest in itself). 

Militants should play the role of the 
early 20th century Industrial Workers of 
the World agitator, one who “best ex¬ 
presses the life of the multitude, the 
agent of biopolitical production and re¬ 


sistance” (p411). From the mins of Em¬ 
pire will arise new cities - “great depos¬ 
its of cooperating humanity”. 
Prudently, Hardt and Negri state that, 
“Only the multitude through its practi¬ 
cal experimentation will offer the mod¬ 
els and determine when and how the 
possible becomes real” (p411). 

It is beyond the scope of this review 
to explore in depth the full complexities 
of Empire. The book’s great merit is to 
challenge some central Marxist catego¬ 
ries, notably imperialism. Plainly a critique 
of the illusions of the left in the nation¬ 
state is in order, from the stillborn belief 
of the old British New Left that constitu¬ 
tional reform would create a more favour¬ 
able environment for socialism, to the 
tragic adaptation of national liberation 
movements to the global market. 

Criticising the illusions of pursuing jus¬ 
tice through the existing international 
institutions rings many bells. Many well- 
meaning human rights activists have 
wound up in juridical institutions more 
contorted than Bleak House’s Court of 
Chancery. If Hardt and Negri are no Dick¬ 
ens, as their prose style so painfully in¬ 
dicates, their sallies are well directed. The 
lack of a ‘centre’ to Empire may be off- 
putting, in view of tire unilateralism of the 
US, but it soon becomes apparent that 
the Washington-Wall Street-Pentagon 
axis is placed at the summit of tiie sys¬ 
tem. 

The greatest difficulties in the book 
come from three directions. To begin 
with, Empire employs a variety of philo¬ 
sophical problematics, spatchcocked 
rather than integrated together. The con¬ 
cept of the multitude as a self-valorising 
subject is not even clarified to the extent 
that we can pin down its independent 
existence, or how Foucault’s disciplinary 
regime, and “biopower” (an inescapable 
net) mingles with Bergson’s absolute 
creativity. Quasi-Marxist class struggle 
mingles with non-class theories of sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Next, the “mediations" between the 
multitude and Empire are asserted to be 
breaking down. It stands facing the mul¬ 
titude with no intermediaries. Yet what is 
Empire if not a system of complex 
mediations - civil bodies, filters, networks, 
states, transnational corporations, and 
global institutions? These ties, as Hardt 
and Negri indicate if only in passing, are 
what Marx would call the “invisible 
threads” binding millions of people to the 
process of globalisation. Such a formida¬ 
ble expansive apparatus has surely some 
density of its own. 

Finally, given this, how can the judici¬ 
ary, power and biopolitical machine 
standing over the plural multitude be 
shattered? Lyrical language, a heritage 
from Negri’s autononfist origins, is used 
to smother any serious political debate. 
There is not the slightest consideration 
of the hold of pro-neoliberal ideologies 
over large sections of the population, the 
elected (however imperfectly) free-mar- 
ket governments of the left and right, and 
a sheer wanton ignorance of the prob¬ 
lems faced by socialists assuming politi¬ 
cal power, in however small degree now 
possible. 

The thread of unresolved links be¬ 
tween structure - the overwhelming 
power of Empire, and agency, the 
strength of the multitude, runs through 
these triple domains. There is no strate¬ 
gic politics to bring them closer. Where, 
before the ultimate attack, does any sub¬ 
ject go from now, in this workplace, and 
tomorrow, in this strike, and the next day, 
in this election? Or the day when Empire 
is overthrown? 

This is the point where Hardt and 
Negri’s revolutionary snake retreats un¬ 
der a stone. It is unlikely to emerge • 

Andrew Coates 
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Second wave 
Trotskyists 


Alfred Rosmer, Boris Souvarine, Emile Fabrol 
and Antoine Clavez Trotsky and the origins 
of Trotskyism Francis Boutle Publishers/ 
Socialist Platform Ftd, 2002, 250pp, £10 


T his small book, with an introduc¬ 
tion by A1 Richardson (editor of 
Revolutionary History ), uses a 
variety of both source material and more 
contemporary essays to expound a the¬ 
sis on the origins of the Trotskyist move¬ 
ment that many modem-day Trotskyists 
will find quite heretical. It is divided into 
three parts, arguably the least controver¬ 
sial being the last: Alfred Rosmer’s exten¬ 
sion of Trotsky’s own autobiography 
(My life), written at the beginning of his 
last exile, to cover the period up to his 
murder in 1940, which adds some valu¬ 
able insights into Trotsky’s last struggles. 

However, the real meat of the book is 
in the earlier two parts, beginning with 
three essays by prominent contributors 
to the critical Trotskyist French journal 
Promethee, which itself originated as a 
rather unorthodox entrist current within 
the Communist Party of France (PCF). 
These essays go into some detail into the 
process of the so-called ‘Bolshevisation’ 
of the PCF, which was merely a part of 
the same malign process carried out in 
the Communist International as a whole 
in the period beginning during the illness 
and incapacitation of Lenin in 1923, and 
picking up momentum after Lenin’s 
death. 

This process involved the purging of 
communist leaders with a real independ¬ 
ent authority and record in their own 
countries, particularly in World War I. 
They were replaced by often shrill, inept 
‘lefts’ who were primarily servile to the 
new post-Lenin international leadership 
- the so-called troika - that initially ap¬ 
peared to be centred around the presi¬ 
dent of the Communist International, 
Grigory Zinoviev. It was characterised by 
a drive for a monolithic leadership, ser¬ 
vile to the sectarian schemes of the 
Zinovievites and a mechanical, indeed 
maniacal, practice of breaking up estab¬ 
lished CP branches and groups and their 
replacement 



with often tiny, workplace-based ‘cells’, 
irrespective of whether any real basis for 
this existed or not. Along with this organi- 
sational adventurism went the first 
moves in the communist parlies, paral¬ 
leling what was going on in Moscow, to 
gag and expel the supporters of the in¬ 
cipient Left Opposition that was forming 
up around the figure of Leon Trotsky. 

The central thesis of the book revolves 
around these events, and has a number 
of interlocking strands. It is noted, both 
in the essays by the Promethee com¬ 
rades and backed up in the source mate¬ 
rial by Rosmer and Souvarine, that there 
were two distinct waves of left opposi¬ 
tionists, broadly sympathetic to Trot¬ 
sky’s own struggle in Russia, that were 
driven out of the CPs. The first was in 
the period of so-called Bolshevisation 
during the apparent ascendancy of Zi¬ 
noviev - it was then that a great deal of 
effort was put in by the troika and their 
apologists to create a myth of a coher¬ 
ent body of doctrine that they called ‘Len¬ 
inism’, which had supposedly all along 
been counterposed to its nemesis, ‘Trot¬ 
skyism’, an alleged form of Menshevism. 

The first wave of Trotskyism interna¬ 
tionally arose during this period, and con¬ 
sisted of a politically varied group of 
comrades, from Ludwig Lore and Max 
Eastman in the USA, to AE Reade in 
Britain, to Rosmer, Monatte and 
Souvarine in France. These comrades 
were unfortunately depleted and dis¬ 
persed by the adverse and unclear cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing in the early period 
of the degeneration of the Comintern, and 
were thus not really able to cohere them¬ 
selves as an organised international 
force. This was compounded by the fact 
that, in the early period of Trotsky’s op¬ 
position within the Soviet Union, when 
neither the future trajectory of the troika 
nor the tactics necessary to combat them 
were particularly clear, even to Trotsky 
himself, he for ‘tactical’ reasons repu¬ 
diated some of the most prominent 
writings and activities undertaken by 
prominent oppositionists abroad. So, 
Max Eastman’s book Since Lenin 
died, was cold-shouldered by Trot¬ 
sky, and Trotsky, again for reasons 
connected with his sensitive posi¬ 
tion in the top echelons of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party, called for 
Rosmer’s French opposition publi¬ 
cation La Revolution 
Proletarienne to cease publication 
(Rosmer’s response to this request 
is one of the key source documents 
included in the collection). 

This wave was succeeded by 
another layer of recruits to the 
opposition cause, beginning in 
the later 1920s. However - and 
this is the historical paradox - the 
key figures and many of their 
adherents were veterans of the 
Zinoviev current of the early 
1920s, who had implemented 
‘Bolshevisation’ - and had un- 



Rosmer: first wave 


fortunately been won to a conception of 
what constituted communist organisa¬ 
tion, with its exaggerated search for po¬ 
litical rigidity and homogeneity, that 
owed much to the ‘Bolshevisation’ cam¬ 
paign itself. As A1 Richardson notes of 
this ‘second wave’ in his introduction, 
“The majority of its personnel were 
Zinovievists rather than Trotskyists. It 
is all the more ironic that prominent in this 
second wave were [Albert] Trient, 
[James P] Cannon, [Ruth] Fischer and 
[Arkadi] Maslow, Zinovievists who were 
largely instrumental in excluding the first 
wave of Trotskyists in their own coun¬ 
tries. Against this background today’s 
leftist rhetoric, manipulative attitude to the 
mass movement, operation through 
‘front’ organisations, exaggerated pre¬ 
tensions to Leninism and Bolshevism, 
and unpleasant internal regimes are all 
too easily explained” (pl4). 

It is certainly true that many of the or¬ 
ganisations on the left, while emphasis¬ 
ing their fealty to Trotsky’s own struggle 
and professing to be the firmest oppo¬ 
nents of Stalinism and every manifesta¬ 
tion of it, nevertheless have slipped 
remarkably easily into practices that in 
some cases make even some Stalinist or¬ 
ganisations look tame by comparison. 
One point that we in the CPGB regard as 
key in this deformation of the anti-Sta- 
linist left is the question of public criti¬ 
cism, where, despite the documented 
practice of the Bolsheviks, a forced una¬ 
nimity on questions of general belief and 
political analysis is accepted by most 
Trotskyist groups as being the essence 
of ‘Leninist’ orthodoxy on the organisa¬ 
tional question. You have to agree with 
the party programme. 

While the question of public criticism 
is not explicitly dealt with in the book, 
this fake ‘Leninism’ is accepted as good 
coin by the Trotskyist movement. From 
this basic error flow most historic fail¬ 
ings. It is the undeniable source of both 
the ossification of sects, and of endless 
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fragmentation - a minority current in an 
organisation has the choice of either 
splitting, or endlessly being restricted 
in its field of debate to the followers of 
the majority of a closed grouping, who 
may be extremely resistant to even the 
best arguments. Public criticism allows 
minorities to recruit new forces to the 
party on their positions, thereby offset¬ 
ting the ossification of the organisation 
and allowing a true test of the merits of 
contending positions in full view of the 
working class that revolutionaries as¬ 
pire to lead. 

hi pointing to the ‘Zinovievisation’ of 
the Comintern, which was the ante-cham¬ 
ber to its later Stalinisation, this book 
therefore offers valuable insights into 
the historical origins of the problems that 
beset the left today, and which the frag¬ 
ile, proto-party Socialist Alliance project 
offers a real hope, for the first time in dec¬ 
ades, of overcoming • 

Ian Donovan 



What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs; ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other foims of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


Become a 

Communist Party 

supporter 

Name_ 

Address_ 
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Use elections 
to mobilise 
class 


Socialist Alliance 
agrees manifesto 


T he first national council of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance since the adoption 
of our new constitution was held 
on February 16. 

More than 50 comrades met in Bir¬ 
mingham to decide on our manifesto for 
the May 2 local government elections. 
With delegates not receiving all amend¬ 
ments and motions until the morning of 
the meeting, the proceedings were some¬ 
what disorganised, leading to the emer¬ 
gence of a very eclectic document. On 
the one hand we have a ‘policy commit¬ 
ment’ “to make all public housing damp- 
free by 2010” and on the other we will 
campaign to “cut the entire local budget 
subsidy to the police”. A mixed bag in¬ 
deed, though in the end we achieved a 
result. 

The manner in which the manifesto 
was amended means that redrafting the 
final version will be quite a task and it is 
unlikely to be ready before the end of next 
week at the earliest. Despite these prob¬ 
lems, and despite some very weak sec¬ 
tions, there are also positive formulations 
that represent an advance. 

What was evident from the gathering 
is that localism is rife among Socialist 
Alliance activists. Suggestions from me 
that our political priorities for the local 
government elections should be on 
broad international and national princi¬ 
ples were ridiculed as “abstract”. Instead, 
comrades felt that we needed a document 
that had a policy for every detail of council 
business, as if we were about to sweep 
to power in dozens of local authorities 
and start running local services in a due 
and proper business like manner. This, 
of course, is not only impossible at our 
current stage of development, but an in¬ 
correct approach for socialists to take. 
Geoff Barr of Exeter SA said that we need 
to be able to tell people how we will col¬ 
lect their rubbish and how we will pro¬ 
vide more books for children in schools. 
It seems that local elections bring out the 
worst politics in some people. 

Our deliberations on the manifesto 
began with comrade Liz Davies, national 
chair, moving her draft and with me mov¬ 
ing an alternative list of political priorities 
(see Weekly Worker February 14). Com¬ 
rade Davies said that her document was 
a list of policies to be implemented in lo¬ 
cal government. I agreed that this is so 
and explained why her approach was 
mistaken. It is all well and good to put for¬ 
ward demands, but it is wrong to present 
policies to the electorate as if these are 
tasks we will solve for them, on their be¬ 
half, above their heads. We stand for 
working class self-liberation: what we 
present to the electorate should be po¬ 
litical priorities the working class needs 
to campaign for. Our candidates should 
be tribunes for these principled politics, 
and when elected, should use the coun¬ 


cil chamber as a platform to agitate for 
them. 

Comrade Davies’s document is riddled 
with phrases promising what the Social¬ 
ist Alliance will do for the working class. 
For example, she undertakes: “We will 
provide public grants to make all homes 
energy-efficient.” Comrades seem to 
have lost sight of why we are contesting 
elections. We do not intend to ‘introduce 
socialism’ on behalf of the working class 
- not in parliament and certainly not 
through the council chamber. Councils, 
like any other ami of the capitalist state, 
may be contested but cannot simply be 
used ready-made in order to meet the 
revolution-making needs of the working 
class. Our main task is to promote the 
Socialist Alliance and use elections as a 
platform to organise and mobilise our 
class. 

My draft list of political priorities only 
received the support of four comrades 
(two from the CPGB, Eryk Karas of Bed¬ 
fordshire SA and Mark Hoskisson of 
Workers Power). We then moved on to 
amending comrade Davie’s document. 
Many of the agreed changes strength¬ 
ened it markedly, particularly amendments 
from Martin Thomas of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and comrade Hoskis¬ 
son. 

Our ‘Key slogans’ section now reads: 
“The Socialist Alliance is standing so 
that you can elect councillors who will 
be advocates and representatives for the 
working class. At present, councillors, 
even Labour councillors, are representa¬ 
tives and administrators of policies set 
by central government and the council’s 
unelected officials, much more than they 
are representatives of the people. 

‘The Socialist Alliance is standing so 
that trade unionists, tenants and work¬ 
ing class people can have an outspoken 
representative in the council chamber. 

“We will use the council chamber as a 
platform to speak up: 

• for affordable, good-quality housing, 
high-quality education and good public 
services for all. No cuts! 

• to stop privatisation and bring priva¬ 
tised local services back into the public 
domain, with democratic control by work¬ 
ers and residents. 

• for a campaign to win resources from 
the rich, big business and central gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Added to this are “key demands”, as 
moved by the Socialist Workers Party: 

‘Tax the rich to fund public services; 
stop privatisation; renationalise the rail; 
keep the tube public; defend council 
housing; defend comprehensive educa¬ 
tion; stop attacks on asylum-seekers and 
fight racism; stop Bush and Blair’s war.” 

While not ideal, the resulting docu¬ 
ment was greatly improved. In moving 
the SWP’s “key demands”, comrade 


John Rees in fact echoed some of my 
arguments against comrade Davies’s 
document. He said that we needed not 
only demands around specifically local 
issues, but those touching upon key 
national issues such as racism, war and 
the record of the Blair government. While 
handicapped by its economism, this cor¬ 
rective to pure localism was welcome. 

True to form, however, the SWP at¬ 
tempted to move our demands on local 
democracy from the second section of 
the policy document to near the bottom. 
Thankfully, they were defeated, 26 votes 
to 19. 

Other positive amendments were pro¬ 
posed by Workers Power. On democ¬ 
racy we have added: “We believe 
workers need to take control of local de¬ 
mocracy themselves ... We need an en¬ 
tirely new system of local democracy. 

• All councillors subject to immediate re¬ 
call by their electors; expenses/salaries 
to be monitored by an audit commission 
elected from the council’s workforce and 
community organisations. 

• For all services to be democratically 
controlled by elected representatives of 
those who work in them and those who 
use them. 

• Open up council facilities to all work¬ 
ers and communities engaged in strug¬ 
gle. 

• Build solidarity between councils and 
council workforces fighting cuts or pri¬ 
vatisation.” 

A further positive addition from com¬ 
rade Hoskisson concerns budgets: “The 
Socialist Alliance fights: 

• For budgets drawn up on the basis of 
an audit of working class needs. For 
genuine forums of tenants, employees 
and service-users to determine the 
amount of money needed to produce 
decent services; for the elected council 


to implement the budget decided by 
such forums regardless of central gov¬ 
ernment spending restrictions. 

• For the mobilisation of the entire com¬ 
munity to campaign for such budgets 
even if this means direct conflict with ei¬ 
ther central government or the privateers 
who now run many of the services. 

• No rent or council tax increases. 

• Cut the entire local budget subsidy to 
the police.” 

These additions greatly strengthen 
our document and give us the basis for 
principled campaigning, as opposed to 
a shopping list of promises. 

National council also passed a set of 
guidelines for fighting the elections. 
These too were improved, thanks 
mainly to a shift in position by the SWP. 
Previously, on the ground, it had sup¬ 
ported standing only in a few ‘targeted’ 
wards and was overly concerned with 
the likely size of the vote. Now it has 
shifted to a more balanced and correct 
position: “We want to maximise our vote 
and maximise our credibility. In achiev¬ 
ing the latter we have to recognise that 
we may not be able to devote the same 
resources to every campaign. Whereas 
we have to ensure that in some target 
wards we will canvas thoroughly as well 
as leaflet, in others we may only be able 
to put out one leaflet and do very little 
canvassing.” This support for paper 
candidates - ie, candidates who are there 
to serve the overall effort rather than 
first-rankers who we seriously expect to 
have a chance of being elected - it is a 
welcome move. 

Another improvement came in the sec¬ 
tion on fascism, with the following sen¬ 


tence removed: “We should not under 
any circumstances support a split in the 
anti-BNP vote if that would lead to a se¬ 
rious threat of the BNP winning.” 

National council went on to pass a 
motion seeking to initiate a militant repub¬ 
lican campaign against the monarchy in 
this, the golden jubilee year, despite op¬ 
position from John Rees, who led the 
SWP in a vote against taking up this 
democratic issue. A committee will be 
established and we will encourage local 
alliances to sponsor republican activities 
and seek to hold a central republican 
social event on the weekend of the jubi¬ 
lee. 

Council also supported the CPGB 
motion for solidarity with the International 
Socialist Organisation in Zimbabwe. 
Comrade Hoskisson attempted to amend 
the motion so that local alliances were 
only encouraged to send funds to the 
“Zimbabwean trade union movement” 
and not the ISO. In the end, the resolu¬ 
tion calls for financial support to both the 
ISO and the unions. 

Asked by Nick Wrack what the SWP 
position was, comrade John Rees 
unenthusiastically supported the reso¬ 
lution saying that, although the SWP 
and ISO had had their differences, he 
supported solidarity and fundraising for 
his International Socialist Tendency 
comrades in Zimbabwe. He emphasised 
that this was not a case of sectarian sup¬ 
port, since similar motions in favour of 
organisations such as the PRD in Indo¬ 
nesia or the PTS in Argentina would also 
gain his backing • 

Marcus Larsen 
executive committee member 
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